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A Pre-Easter 
Address 


Dr. Phillips Endecott Osgood, rector of 
Emmanuel Church, Boston, will speak 
before the Twentieth Century Association, 
3 Joy Street, Boston, on Saturday, March 
22, on ‘‘The Pattern of Mysteries.’’ He 
will discuss the manner in which the 
Christian faith in the Resurrection fits 
into a world pattern of faith in that which 
the Greeks called ‘‘Anastasis’’—the Divine 
Power always to bring life out of death, 
victory out of apparent defeat, spring out 
of winter. The ancient folk-mysteries of 
every land conform to this pattern. Be- 
hind the Greek drama, etc., this faith is 
vital. Dr. Osgood will describe typical 
folk-mystery rituals and beliefs which 
undergird our seasonal Easter mood. 

The luncheon on this occasion is at 
1p.m. For reservations telephone Capital 
1630 as early as Friday, March 21. 

The address will begin at 2 p.m. There 
is no charge, and all persons interested, 
clergy or laity, are invited. 


Fritchman 
Visits Colleges 


Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, executive 
director of the Unitarian Youth Commis- 
sion, will make his second trip of the present 
college year into colleges and universities 
of the Midwest as well as visit several 
Unitarian young people’s groups. From 
March 15-31 his itinerary will include: 
Worcester, Mass., Montclair, N. J., Cin- 
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cinnati, O., Dayton, O., Antioch College, 
Yellowsprings, O., Indianapolis, Ind, Al- 
ton, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., Columbia (Uni- 
versity of Missouri), Kansas City Uni- 
versity, Louisville, Ky., and Marietta, O. 
(Marietta College). 


Have You Drafted 


Your Resolutions? 


The attention of ministers, lay delegates 
and voting life members is called to the 
necessity for filing, in advance, resolutions 
and other business matters which are to 
be acted upon by the American Unitarian 
Association at its annual meeting May 22, 
1941. The last date for filing resolutions is 
April 10, in accordance with Article VII, 
Section 6, of the Association’s bylaws: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the business 
committee to receive and report upon all 
resolutions or other matters to be pre- 
sented for action at any annual, biennial, 
or special meeting of the Association (ex- 
cept such matters as are provided for in 
these bylaws), and, except by consent of 
a three-quarters vote of those present and 
voting at the meeting, only such matters 
as have been presented to the business 
committee at least 42 days prior to the 
meeting shall be considered.” 

In each case the resolution or other 
business matter.should bear the name and 
address of its sponsor, and be sent to the 
Secretary of the Business Committee, 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. 


Bradley Extends 


Broadcast 


The People’s Church of Chicago, after 
17 years of continuous broadcasting over a 
Chicago station, have now enlarged their 
broadcasting facilities and the morning 
service is being broadcast by direct wire 
from the pulpit, over Station WEMP, 
Milwaukee; WLOL, Minneapolis; and 
WXYZ, -Detroit. This chain hook-up 
will continue for the rest of the church year, 
and with the resuming of services in the 
fall, the church plans to take on a St. Louis, 
Ft. Worth, Denver and a New York sta- 
tion. 

Dr. Preston Bradley, the pastor, has 
now been on the air in the broadcast of 
the church service longer than any other 
broadcast in the United States west of the 
city of Pittsburgh. Dr. Bradley is also 
heard on the 50,000 watt station WGN 
every evening during the week at 6 o’clock. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
Large Church Contribution: 
Total to date, $29,171 


Unitarian Society, 


Wellesley Hills, Mass., $572 


Young People Present 
“Dick Whittington” 


The Greater Boston Federation will 
present the operetta, ‘““‘Dick Whittington,” 
by Mrs. Larz Anderson and Mrs. Grace 
W. Gulesian, Friday evening, April 25, at 
8.30 in Jordan Hall. 

The leading roles will be played by 
Donald Read of Roslindale and Ann 
Chamberlain of Brookline. The chorus, 
orchestra, and production staff are drawn 
from Boston Federation churches. 

Warren Shumway of Roslindale will di- 
rect the production and Edith Macgregor 
of Medford is the business manager. 


Forthcoming Events 


March 29-30: Middle Atlantic States Lay- 
men’s Convention, at Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

April 6: Anniversary observance of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League founding, 
at Wellesley Hills, Mass., Unitarian 
church. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WAAB, 1410 
kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD., 1130 
kilocycles; every evening, 6 o’clock, C.S. T., 
Station WGN. 

Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 10.30 a. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Lawrence, Mass., Rev. Felix Lion, 
Lenten service, Wednesday, 4.05 p. m., 
Station WLLH, 1320 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m. and 5.30 p. m., Station 
WHBQ. 

Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5.45 p. m., Station WIOD. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1810 kilocycles. 

New Orleans, La., Dr. Thaddeus B. 
Clark, Tuesday, 7.45 a. m., Station WDSU, — 
‘How Shall I Live This Day?” 

Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10a. m., Station KDKA. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 11.30 a. m., Station KGA, 1470 
kiloeycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.30 a. m., 
E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 

Wilmington, Del., Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, 
Thursday, 10.05 a. m., Station WILM. 
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Malvern—A Name for the Future 


FLOWERS AND BACILLI are often named after the 
individuals who discovered them, but great causes 
oftener immortalize the names of places. The Oxford 
Movement, the Edinburgh Conference, “Madras” 
—even without any qualifying words—have their 
special meanings, for example, which open wide vistas 
in the minds of contemporary Christians. 

It is possible that in the not so distant future the 
one word Malvern may tower above all these. For, 
at a time when England is engaged in what is primarily 
a struggle for her very existence, and for freedom not 
in any new or subtle sense of the word but just the 


elementary freedom which distinguishes a forest bird © 


from a caged bird, at such a time, Malvern was the 
scene of a conference of members of the established 
Church of England led by the Archbishop of York— 
the second prelate of the realm and a man of wider 
influence than the Archbishop of Canterbury—which 
laid down not only a series of peace aims for Britain 
but of peace aims for all countries and all classes. And 
those aims were revolutionary. 

The conference represented a cross-section of the 
Anglican church, including 23 bishops, 14 deacons 
and archdeacons, 21 canons, about 90 other clergymen, 
and about 70 lay men and women. There were 240 
delegates and an attendance of 500. —‘ The confer- 
ence stood unanimously behind a resolution introduced 
by the Archbishop of York which: 

(1) quotes and endorses the following declaration 
of the Madras Conference: 

It is not enough to say that if we change the in- 
dividual we will of necessity change the social order. 
That is a half-truth. For the social order is not entirely 
made up of individuals now living. It is made up of in- 
herited attitudes which have come down from genera- 
tion to generation through customs, laws, institutions, 
and these exist in large measure independently of in- 
dividuals now living. Change those individuals and you 
do not necessarily change the social order unless you or- 
ganize those changed individuals into collective action 
in a wide-scale frontal attack upon those corporate 
evils. 


—a statement, by the way, which represents a point 
of view which too many Unitarians have so far failed 
to attain. 

(2) indicts our present “capitalistic”? point of 
view for its making the consumer a mere instrument 
of profit-making and being self-stultifying in its opera- 
tion, so that cyclical unemployment and warfare re- 
sult from its unregulated working. 

_ (3) recommends the following (among many other) 
policies for creating the foundations of a good so- 
ciety: 

(a) That the monetary system be so administered 
that what the community can produce is made avail- 


able to the members of the community, the satisfaction 
of human needs being accepted as the only true end of 
production. 

(b) Inasmuch as human status ought not to de- 
pend upon the changing demands of the economic 
process, no one should be deprived of the support neces- 
sary for ‘‘the good life’”’ by the fact that there is at some 
time no demand for his labor. 

(c) This status of man as man, independently of 
the economic process, must find expression in the mana- 
gerial framework of industry; the rights of labor must. 
be recognized as in principle equal to those of capital 
in the control of industry whatever the means by which 
this transformation is effected. 

(d) In international trade a genuine interchange of 
materially needed commodities must take the place of 
a struggle for a so-called favorable balance. .. . 


All that was part of a unanimously adopted reso- 
lution. But a large majority of those present later 
adopted an amendment or additional resolution in- 
troduced by Sir Richard Acland, which proposed that 
(among other measures): 


....In the present situation we believe the 
church should declare that the maintenance of that 
part of the structure of our society by which the owner- 
ship of the great resources of our community can be 
vested in the hands of private individuals, is such a 
stumbling block. As long as these resources can be so 
owned, men will strive for their ownership. Those who 
are most successful in this struggle will have sought this 
ownership for themselves as individuals and will be re- 
garded as the leaders of our economic life. They will 
thereby set the tone of our whole society. As a conse- 
quence, it will remain impossible to abandon a way of 
life founded on the supremacy of the economic motive, 
or to advance nearer to a form of society founded upon 
a belief in the authority of God’s plan for mankind. 

The time has come, therefore, for Christians to 
proclaim the need for seeking some form of society in 
which this stumbling block will be removed. Those of 
us who support this resolution pledge ourselves to do so. 


In a forthcoming issue we hope to report the find- 
ings of a similar meeting of American church people: 
confessedly molded upon ‘‘Malvern.”’ 

Meanwhile, what of the significance of the whole 
thing? Many of our readers will doubtless wish to 
dismiss this as the unimportant wishful thinking of a 
gathering of “Christian Socialists’? and to remark 
that it is nothing new. In the circumstances in which 
the meeting was held and in the authority, moral and 
intellectual, of those who took part in it, it is, however, 
something new. Furthermore, at about the same time 
that these resolutions were published, a London news- 
paper published an editorial which said, in secular 
terms, just about the same thing. It was not The 
Daily Worker of London but The London Times—the 
Thunderer. That almost official organ of the British 
government confessed that after the last war the vic- 
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tors had sinned in trying to plan a new political order 
without also planning a new social and economic 
order. 

Today England is winning this war not so much 
through her soldiers who are not yet fighting in any 
great numbers—outside the air and naval arms—but 
through her workers. She knows it. And the 
workers know it. And after the war is won England 
is going to have not only a new deal but a new deal 
preceded by a genuine shuffling of the cards. It is this 
which explains why some people—Joseph Kennedy, 
for example—do not look forward to the near future 
with any great enthusiasm. 


An Important “Publick Occurrence” 


PERSONS wishing to call on editors of religious papers 
should do so before March 10:-or after March 13. We 
are not going to be at our desks in the period so 
bounded. We have not joined the C. I. O. and we are 
not striking. We are merely celebrating. 

The occasion is a series of parties given by Boston 
University and (one of them) by the Church Press 
Club of Boston. We are entertaining visiting religious 
editors at a dinner in the Wayside Inn, near South 
Sudbury—that beautiful and historic hostelry which 
figures in John van Schaick’s “The Characters in 
Tales of a Wayside Inn’”—and Boston University is 
entertaining all of us, local and visiting religious edi- 
tors, at a number of receptions, teas, discussions, a 
play, and a dinner. 

What started all this festivity and oratory was 
the publication 250 years ago of Publick Occurrences, 
which was designed as a monthly newspaper. It was 
printed in Boston for Benjamin Harris, and was the 
first newspaper to be published in North America. 
Although this paper was intended as a monthly—the 
editor added the qualification that “if any glut of 
Occurrences happen, oftener’’—we might today just 
as well call it a daily, for it was published one day and 
never again—the censor forbade any further publica- 
tion. Ever since then the newspapers and the censors 
have been running races, and today in many countries 
the censors seem to be winning. So Boston Univer- 
sity, impressed with the importance of the 250th 
anniversary ef the publication of the first North 
American newspaper, has devoted its annual Founders’ 
Day exercises (March 12 and 18) to a celebration of 
this event that will be more than a mere gesture. It 
will be a defiance of the whole idea of censorship and 
a reaffirmation of the idea of the free press. To this 
celebration—which will also commemorate the coming 
two hundredth anniversary of the death of Andrew 
Hamilton who successfully defended John Peter 
Zenger of The New York Weekly Journal in a libel suit 
whose winning established the principles of freedom 
of the press—newspapermen from all over the country 
have been invited. 

Besides the Associated Church Press, which has 
decided to make this celebration a reason for holding 
its annual meeting in Boston, the Massachusetts 
Press Association, the New England Press Association, 
and the Editors and Publishers Association will be 


represented. 
The events of these crowded days are as follows: 
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Monday, March 10, 6.30, Church Press (Boston) 
dinner at Wayside Inn, for members and their wives 
of the Associated Church Press. 

Tuesday, March 11, at College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Boston University, 685 Commonwealth 
Ave., “Journalism Suite.” At 10 a. m., “Religious 
Journalism and the Layman,” by Clifford P. More- 
house, editor of The Living Church, Milwaukee. At 
11a. m., “Pressing Problems of Religious Journalism,” 
by Bernard J. Mulder, editor, Intelligence-Leader, 
Grand Rapids. At 4 p. m., at 225 Bay State Road, 
reception and tea given by President and Mrs. Daniel 
L. Marsh. At 8 p. m., “Launching a New Paper,” 
T. Otto Nall, managing editor, The Christian Advocate, 
Chicago. At 9p. m., “New Methods in Church Pub- 
lications,’’ Dorothy McConnell, editor, World Out- 
look, New York. Discussion will follow the ad- 
dresses. 

Wednesday, March 12, at 685 Commonwealth 
Ave. (Room 200 or Radio Studio). At 9.380 a. m., 
panel on ‘‘Freedom of the Press in the Defense 
Emergency.” At 2.30 p. m., panel on the Religious 
Press. Chairman, L. O. Hartman, editor, Zions 
Herald. Guy Emery Shipler, editor, The Churchman, 
New York, on “Freedom and the Religious Press.” 
Michael Williams, former editor of The Commonweal, 
New York, on ‘‘News Interpretation in the Religious 
Press.”’ Alexander Brin, editor of The Jewish Advo- 
cate, Boston, on ““The Promotion of Tolerance through 
the Religious Press,’”’ and Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor 
of “Religion” in The Boston Transcript, on ‘Religion 
in the Secular Press.’”” The four addresses to be 
broadcast. 

At 8.15 p. m., reception and party (College of 
Business Administration). One-act play. Brief ad- 
dresses by the Governor, the president of Boston Uni- 
versity and representatives of the Massachusetts 
Press Association, the New England Press Association, 
the Editors and Publishers Association and the Asso- 
ciated Church Press. 

Thursday, March 13, 10.80 a. m., Founders’ Day. 
Convocation, Boston University, Trinity Church, 
Copley Square (Phillips Brooks’ church). Address by 
President Daniel L. Marsh on ‘Freedom of the 
Press.” 

At 2.80 p. m., 685 Commonwealth Ave. Panel, 
“Problems in Contemporary Journalism,” chairman, 
Prof. Max R. Grossman, School of Journalism, Boston 
University. 

At 7 p. m., formal dinner, Copley Plaza Hotel. 
Members of A. C. P. are to be guests of the university. 


Assurance in Storm 
Annie Louise Breckenridge 


High above my chimney-top 

A blast at midnight roared thro’ tortured trees— 
Then sank to utter silence. 

Suddenly in the stillness, 

The fragile wind-bell in my neighbor’s porch 
Pealed one clear note : 

As when, in summer darkness, 

A sleepy bird, half-wakened from a dream, 
Sings a sweet strain 

Of confidence and trust. 


The Golden Rule in International Relations 


This paper was originally read at the Christmas con- 
vocation of the University of Cincinnati, by the president 
of the University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 


IT WAS ALDOUS HUXLEY who recently said that 
“the social evolution of the human race is still in a 
very early stage comparable to that level in biological 
evolution just higher than the fish but lower than 
the reptile.” That point in biological evolution was 
reached perhaps fifty million years ago. All down 
through the ages since then, the divine purpose has 
been unfolding. The age of reptiles came and went, 
the mammals appeared, developed to saw-toothed 
tigers, mammoths, and queer neanderthal men who 
presently gave way to Homo-Sapiens and here we are. 
That is the long marvelous story of that brief state- 
ment, but its implication is to me even more wonderful. 
It implies that mankind is to go on developing, not 
physically perhaps, but socially, for another fifty 
million years. We are now in the early stages of our 
social development with hundreds and hundreds of 
generations ahead of us to experiment and test better 
ways of living. 

Mankind has all the physical attributes necessary 
to adapt himself to almost any change in our physical 
environment short of a collision between our sun and 
another star. He is strong enough to harness the 
mighty forces of nature to do his bidding. He uses 
only a small part of his present brain. He can makea 
telescope and develop a mathematics to study the 
limitless universe, and he can also construct a micro- 
scope to study his friends and enemies among the 
molecules. He can bring coolness into the tropics and 
heat to the frigid zones. He is the lord of the universe 
in a way that has not been remotely approached by any 
other animal on earth. He can control all his enemies 
except himself! And of course he, himself, is by all 
odds his own most dangerous and vicious enemy. The 
same control of the mighty forces of nature which 
makes it possible for three times as many people to 
live on earth as could do so a hundred years ago, gives 
mankind the power to wreck cities, countries, and 
whole civilizations as never before. 

Within the last decade many careful thinkers be- 
lieved that the short 10,000 years of man’s civilization 
was bringing him to the point where he could begin to 
control even his worst enemy, himself. During the 
World War many millions of persons had come to real- 
ize that the most dangerous disease is war and they 
were willing to fight, and to send their sons to fight a 
war to “‘make the world safe for democracy.” That 
was the slogan for which the young men of that gen- 
eration went to war, and the young men of today 
facing another world catastrophe should never forget 
what their fathers were really hoping for. The cynic 
is apt to try to say that we were duped into going to 
war by the international bankers, or the capitalists or 
some other similar influence. That is not true. The 
fighters and the people all over the world wanted only 
_ to make a world where freedom and decency and a 
chance for happiness could exist, and at the end of 
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the war they thought they had achieved it. Based on 
the fourteen points of our great President Woodrow 
Wilson a lasting peace was to be made, and swords 
really were to be beaten into ploughshares. 

Never in all history have the hopes and trust 
of the multitudes been placed in one man as they were 
in December 1918, on Woodrow Wilson. And with 
his leadership, under almost impossible conditions, 
there was falteringly taken the greatest step towards 
permanent peace the world has ever seen—the League 
of Nations was formed. 

It was a dramatic scene. Wilson, Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George, Orlando spread great maps out on the 
floor of the hotel room and on their hands and knees 
got down day after day to try to decide what was best, 
each according to his own lights. Where should they 
put the boundaries? What should they do, for in- 
stance, with a German city like Danzig, surrounded 
by a hinterland almost completely Polish? They 
made mistakes, Wilson gave in on things he thought 
could be corrected later, but he stuck rigidly to one 
thing. There must be machinery established so that 
the infinitely difficult problems of a complex civiliza- 
tion could be solved without going to war, and war 
must be surely and absolutely prevented. 

So the treaty of Versailles was written. It was 
not a bad treaty as the Germans have been led to be- 
lieve. Of course it was not perfect but it gave freedom 
to people who deserved it such as the Czechs and 
Poles, it provided for fair treatment of minorities, and 
backward peoples, it looked forward to complete world 
disarmament, it established a world court to give 
justice to all nations and, above all, it contained the 
covenant of the League of Nations, the most important 
document yet produced by mankind. 

But alas, our social development is only above 
the fishes and below the reptiles, and we lacked the 
vision to make the League covenant work. All of us 
are to blame and we must sorrowfully admit that the 
mistakes have been made not by fools, not by rascals, 
not by criminals, but by the people and leaders of our 
democracies, the very people and leaders from whom 
must come eventually the vision to preserve and carry 
on civilization lest it perish. 

Due to the petty jealousies of a few men in 
America and to the terrible strain which broke Presi- 
dent Wilson, the United States did not join. This was 
to prove a fatal weakness. A little later when those 
two great statesmen, Briand of France and Strese- 
mann of Germany, were forging out the keel of a 
strong ship of peace, the French government refused 
to allow the Anschluss, the customs union between 
Austria and Germany. If this had been allowed the 
encouragement to the German republic would have 
been tremendous and perhaps the first step would have 
been taken towards Briand’s dream of a United States 
of Europe. Perhaps Mr. Hitler would still be an un- 
employed paper hanger! Disarmament lagged be- 
cause nations were afraid. Economic forces were 
pressing and the United States made conditions in- 
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finitely worse by the Smoot-Hawley tariff. And 
finally when Japan invaded Manchuria Great Britain’s 
conservative government refused to use the League’s 
machinery of economic boycott to make Japan live 
up to her pledges. This was the beginning of the end. 
Clearly disarmament was not to be thought of when 
one nation could invade another and the rest of the 
world would not interfere. Italy tried it in Ethiopia 
and nobody stopped her. Germany saw her chance 
and rearmed, and the democracies were too blind to 
stand by the League; civilization was fast sliding down 
the chute to destruction. It is only within the last 
few months that we are learning how complete is the 
destruction of European civilization, how complete is 
the return to the barbarism of 2,000 or 10,000 years ago. 

I smile to think of the program of some of my 
young pacifist friends. “Let us use Gandhi’s formula 
of noncooperation and passive resistance”’ they say in 
their wholly commendable attempt to find a sub- 
stitute for war. Gandhi has been a force in India 
and his program has been successful because Britain 
was too civilized to kill him. Admitting all their mis- 
takes, all their delays, and all their selfishness, the 
British have been honestly trying to work out the Indian 
problem with some degree of decency. But how long 
do you think Mr. Gandhi would live under a Hitler, 
Stalin, or Mussolini, or in a Rumania where hundreds 
of persons were recently shot without trial, or in Hol- 
land where the whole center of the city of Rotterdam 
was destroyed just to teach the Dutch how to behave! 

No, we are just between the fish and the reptile 
and we have a long way to go. 

What is the outlook for the next fifty years, the 
time during which our generation will pass off the stage 
and the next will take over? Is there any hope, and 
if so, what should be the basic philosophy in attacking 
the problems? 

I venture to suggest that the Golden Rule is the 
key which will unlock the door to decent relations 
among the nations as it is already doing for the in- 
dividuals. 

Long before the time of Jesus whose life and work 
we revere, as far back certainly as Confucius, men 
were coming to see that “Do as you would be done 
by”’ is the best basic philosophy of life. It took cen- 
turies to prove this philosophy but we see it gradually 
gaining recognition. 

For instance, the motto in the market place used 
to be “caveat emptor’’—let him who buys beware. 
But the merchant found that he was more prosperous 
in the long run if his clients could trust him and now 
you go into any of the successful stores with perfect 
confidence that you will get a square deal. It pays 
the merchant to do to others as he would that they 
do to him. 

So it is becoming in the relations between capital 
and labor. A century ago—so James Truslow Adams 
tells us, in ““The Epic of America’”’—a prominent manu- 
facturer in New England pretty well expressed the 
general outlook of employers in considering his men 
like oranges to be squeezed out of all juice and thrown 
away like the orange rind. Labor was considered like 
lumber, to be bought at the cheapest possible price, 
used, and then discarded like chips from the lathe. 

Today there is not one employer in a thousand 
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who feels like that, and he would not dare to say so if 

he did. The employer has discovered that his own 
best prosperity comes with the best prosperity and 
security and happiness that he can secure for his 
workmen. There is, of course, a struggle between 
labor and capital as to the division of the fruits of 
production and that will always be so. But under- 
neath it all there is growing in many, many industries 
the feeling that management and labor are working 
together in a common enterprise, and eventually they 
will sink or swim together. 

Now is it too much to expect that men can take 
one step further in their thinking? Is there vision 
enough in our leaders and ourselves to see that the 
Golden Rule must govern among nations as it does 
among individuals? Have we the wit to realize that 
our own security and prosperity and happiness de- 
pend on reasonable security and prosperity and 
happiness for every other human being on earth? 
How long before we shall recognize that 130 million 
Russians in ferment, 300 million Chinese in misery, 
400 million Indians in want, 170 million Europeans in 
dire conflict, or any one of these groups or any large 
subdivision of them in distress, mean certain danger 
and trouble for us? 

Isolation is fast being proved a myth without any 
basis of fact. We expect to spend 35 billion dollars to 
protect ourselves from our neighbors across the oceans. 
Is that isolation? Just as an infected little finger 
brings illness to the whole human body so a troubled 
little Austria or Danzig brings illness to all Europe 
and eventually to America. Weareall bound together 
in this world of ours, we cannot escape, we must either 
learn to live together under the fundamental law of 
human conduct, the Golden Rule, or we must destroy 
ourselves as did the ancient barbarians. 

Perchance in the lifetime of the young men of 
today the opportunity may come again to organize 
the world under conditions of freedom and justice. 
Perhaps it will come when they are leaders of thought 
and we oldsters have given up our places to them. 
Let us pray that they may do better than we have 
done and let us ask them in working out the details 
to hold fast to that one guiding principle—all taings 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you do ye 
even so to them. This basic philosophy, if it can be- 
come the guiding principle of the great majority of 
men and women of Europe and America, can point 
the way on this long future road of social evolution. 
No other principle is broad enough to do so, and this 
one can only succeed if men all over the world realize 
that every single one of them is affected and must work 
to his utmost in giving full devotion and loyalty to the 
larger conception of our simple old-fashioned Golden 
Rule. 


Germantown Lenten Meetings 


A series of Lenten meetings will be held at the Joseph 
Priestley House, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., which will be 
conducted by the following ministers of the Conference area: 
March 6, Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, Wilmington, Del.; March 13, 
Rev. Carl G. Horst, Germantown; March 20, Rey. Harvey Swan- 
son, Lancaster; March 27, Dr. W. W. W. Argow, Baltimore, Md., 
April 8, Rev. Edmund A. Opitz, Harrisburg; April 10, Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, Philadelphia. 


Can the Church Work Effectively in the 


Field of Social Amelioration? 


William B. Rice 


Here is the second of a series of articles on current social problems, published at the request of the department of adult 


education and social relations of the American Unitarian Association. 


A discussion outline and a bibliography for use 


with this article and similar aids for use with the articles that will appear in the future may be obtained from the depart- 
ment. Reprints of these articles will be made available to adult education and social relations discussion groups. The 
articles will be issued in a uniform series, in paper covers, and the discussion out-lines will be printed in The Christian 


Register. 


The writer is the minister of “The Dover Church,” 
Dover, Mass. 
SHOULD THE CHURCH concern itself with social 
issues? 

There are many who turn to the church for re- 
lease from the perplexities of social living and seek to 
build an inner stronghold where they may rest secure 
while storms rage. To them the church is a sanctuary 
apart from the world. But we find that those who 
would work for a better social order also seek a strong- 
hold, not where they may hide, but where they may 
find a rallying point and stimulation for creative ac- 
tion. 

History is full of examples of people who, as in- 
dividuals, have carried on bravely because of the for- 
tifying power of a gospel of personal redemption. 
The same history tells of groups of people, sects, orders, 
bound by disciplines and dogmas that make of re- 
ligious duty an active participation in the secular af- 
fairs of mankind, not simply ministering to the un- 
fortunate but even going deeper and reforming the 
world to bring about universal salvation or the King- 
dom of God. 

It is hard to turn to history and find a clear and 
consistent precedent for any one attitude or action. 
Those who claim the church “must be the church’’ 
and keep aloof, and those who want the church to re- 
form society can marshal imposing facts to support 
their positions. If the church were a sort of closed 
lodge with a definite and visible charter and permanent 
tests of membership, its history could be taken off the 
secretaries’ records as an orderly and logical procession 
of events. No such records, secret or public, are 
available. The history of the church records simul- 
taneous actions exactly opposite, dissensions, schisms, 
heights of glory and depths of shame, and even Rome 
has a difficult time of it when she traces her bishops 
back to “The Rock” in a clear line. The church has 
plunged men into wars, tortured them, chained their 
minds, broken their hearts, enslaved men and lied to 
them. But—it has done great things, too. 

We must remember that the church grew up in 
the midst of a dying social order which at first it ig- 
nored because of its belief in an immediate “Second 
Coming.” All attempts to establish precepts for a 
gospel of social change on the early Fathers are based 
on a misconception. Any social attitude, such as 
communal living, manumission of slaves, pacificism, 
defiance of Roman Law, etc., was based on a belief in 
the ephemeral nature of human society and had no 
long-range view. The “‘Eternal City” was other-than- 
mortal and its courageous martyrs were positive their 


sufferings were transitory and led inevitably to glory. 

The early social changes of the church were due 
more to the effect on the external community of the 
courage and convictions of Christians than to any 
reforming zeal of the internal fellowship. It is the 
sort of position that those opposed to an active social 
gospel would have us take today. The humanizing 
impact of the church on the Eastern Empire and the 
taming and ordering of the Goths and Vandals came 
in spite of the Fathers and they were slow to realize 
the social effectiveness of the Christian gospel. Con- 
stantine drove the sharper bargain and used the church 
to provide the cohesive factor in his polyglot dominion. 

We can, however, say that the church in its 
formative years left certain powerful imprints on laws 
and customs. It softened the stern and vigorous 
Roman and Barbarian codes. The exposure of children 
was stopped and hospitals, orphanages and schools 
were set up for them. The centuries-long battle 
against chattel-slavery, human desecration and ex- 
ploitation began to check the horrible practices of 
ancient society. Women were released from the outer 
darkness where their supposed inferiority inevitably 
cast them. The institution of marriage slowly took 
on its present monogamous and more permanent form. 
Morality, which had a high ethical force for a few who 
read the philosophers and no support from the many, 
was given a more general support as its supernatural 
sanction was widely taught. At last, with its ad 
interim ethics waning, the church became a mission- 
ary power taking its social force as a deliberate part 
of its gospel to the Northern peoples. 

The Middle Ages marked a time when the social 
consciousness of Europe was most quick to the teach- 
ings of the church. Today there are a few who look 
back on this time when the church was almost. all 
powerful with pronounced nostalgia. It must be said, 
however, that the church fell heir to the common 
weakness of all human organizations and used its 
spiritual power for the establishment of the type of 
empire precious to the contemporary mind. Hugh 8. 
Tigner, in “Our Prodigal Son Culture,” has some good 
chapters on the Medieval Church which should be read. 
Just as it surrendered to Constantine in the time 
previous, the church expressed its objective of a King- 
dom of God in the forms immediately at hand and 
therefore destroyed its great promise. Sweeping and 
direct changes designed on a heroic pattern were 
lacking, and we must look for the advances in second- 
ary effects rather than in the primary action. 

Private wars and feuds were banned, but national 
struggles continued, even with the blessing of the 
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church. The struggle for law and order was well sup- 
ported insofar as it affected blood-revenge and per- 
sonal violence, but the church never succeeded in 
carrying the principles of peace into the larger realm 
of human affairs. Matters pertaining to civil laws such 
as ‘wage of battle’ and the “ordeal’’ were given a 
more humane turn. Torture, even that used by the 
Inquisition of the Church, gradually disappeared, as 
the teachings of the church showed themselves to be 
contrary to itsnature. Education, an essential factor 
in the preservation of the institutionalized church, 
became more and more general and public, and al- 
though heretics were killed, the intellectual processes 
which brought about such heresies were fostered to 
the great benefit of society. 

Chivalry, while decidedly the possession of a 
small class, may be shown to be a developing Christian 
social consciousness. In spite of its faults, the medi- 
eval church had a radical and abiding influence on 
social change. 

Perhaps because it is closer and more ably docu- 
mented and perhaps because of the inevitable logic of 
its position that becomes more apparent with every 
repetition, the social power of the church is more evi- 
dent in recent times. The Reformation tended to 
break down the institutional character of Christianity 
and make its expressions more the attitudes of 
people, classes, individuals, social groups, than those 
of self-perpetuating hierarchy. The long struggle in 
England which came to a climax with Cromwell was 
not only political, but was also the religious con- 
sciousness of a people who sought personal liberty 
for the individual soul and a way of life in which that 
soul would have greater freedom of action. It was a 
direct result of the doctrines of the church even though 
the larger branch of the church fought against human 
freedom. 

Socially-conscious religious figures who illumined 
the Dark Ages only fitfully, became more frequent. 
John Howard, as a Christian gentleman, traced a 
spiritual heritage to Francis and his concern for the 
unfortunate. Under Howard’s energetic direction the 
attention of the public was turned toward the miser- 
able inmates of European jails. Elizabeth Frye could 
not come under the teaching of George Fox’s followers 
without being filled with a Quaker “concern” for 
women in prisons and workhouses. ‘‘Elizabeth Frye, 
Quaker Heroine” is a fascinating record which ex- 
plains the social power found so often among Friends. 
Nothing is more clearly the result of Christian teach- 
ing than the liberation of the common man under the 
influence of John Wesley. “England Before and After 
Wesley” by Bready isa breathtaking story of Christian 
thought affecting social life. He literally blasted the 
English social order and paved the way for aboli- 
tionists, trade unionists, consideration of persons who 
had been serfs and wage slaves and the modern “‘social 
gospel.’”’ To read this book is to become infected with 
courage and hope for the eventual realization of a 
more just and Christian social order. 

The 19th and 20th centuries saw the inevitable 
continuation in Europe and America of the active in- 
terest of the church in social living. The emphasis 
changed, in that churchmen worked for their fellow 
men, with the end of a more perfect society as a goal, 
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rather than asking those men to contribute the whole 
of their personal and social living to an institutionalized 
church. Slowly but surely this means the gradual de- 
struction of hierarchal churches apart from society 
and the creation of congregational churches as a part 
of society, serving rather than being served. ~ 

The Malvern Declaration, recently issued in 
England under the direction of the Archbishop of 
York, frankly admits that the church must reexamine 
its position in society and cease from sharing in the 
benefits of human exploitation. 

It can be pointed out that even a Congregational 
church is not wholly free to work for the general social 
good. At times a community of social interest will 
cause, let us say, wealthy Boston Unitarians, to sup- 
port wealthy plantation owners rather than the Abo- 
litionists, and there are several cases in New England 
history where this kind of class consciousness was 
stronger than religious fellowship and even divided 
churches. A rereading of Commager’s ‘‘Theodore 
Parker”’ will show you that frequently a social reformer 
finds his bitterest opponents in his own church and 
church heresy trials are, in many cases, “‘polite’”’ ways 
of suppressing social heresies. 

Even though Theodore Parker was not considered 
the voice of contemporary Unitarianism, it must be 
admitted that he was an example of one figure in a 
religious and social revolution which found nourish- 
ment in the Christian tradition. He was one of a 
brave company familiar to those who have read the 
story of New England during her Florentine Period. 
Unfortunately, the close ties that bound the men and 
women of that time into a religious fellowship with a 
social consciousness have slackened. 

Unitarians, as individuals, are doing great things 
in the field of social reform, but we often find that 
divided loyalties keep us from working cooperatively. 
We set aside a small committee in our church or de- 
nomination and then, if they speak out too frequently 
to suit the majority, we excuse it by calling them the 
“lunatic fringe.’”” This is not so in all denominations. 
Quite aside from those church groups dogmatically 
bound to live a social life under rigid sanctions, 
among which are found Mormons, Mennonites, Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses, etc., you find movements among 
Roman and Anglican Catholics, working through the 
church for profound social changes. 

A close study of the recent Malvern Declaration, 
coming from men in the Established Church of Eng- 
land, would be worth while amongst us. It is an ac- 
knowledgment that the church has never gone far © 
enough to face the final and inevitable issues at the 
heart of social evil. There is no question but that the 
church has alleviated social evils, but before we urge 
people to join in working for an indefinite goal, as in 
the past, a Kingdom of God, as we sweetly and bravely 
put it, we must ask ourselves if we have any deep 
understanding of what we propose to do, of the tre- 
mendous sacrifice it entails, of the powerful driving 
faith we will need to have. We might well use sucha | 
statement as that of Malvern and test it out with our 
ideas of the future. Dare we be specific in our criti- 
cisms and concrete in our suggestions, or is our church 
so dependent on certain social factors that it can never 
be a means to a great end? 


Moral Power as the Main Objective 


of Religious Worship 


This, his last sermon, was preached in Orlando, Fla., 
by Dr. Hutcheon within two weeks of his death and is 
printed from the manuscript as he left it. 


ONE of the greatest discoveries ever made by man 
was the discovery that he could excite emotions for 
their own sake apart from the human situations which 
normally awaken them. In the childhood of the race, 
as in the childhood of individuals, emotions grew out 
of situations. When people suffered from hunger or 
thirst, when the love-impulse was active, when they 
were engaged in combat, or in hunting, when they 
were in the presence of some strange object, when 
they were discouraged by defeat or death—on all these 
and many other similar occasions their minds were 
flooded with feelings, pleasurable or the reverse, but 
without the occasions the feelings did not appear. 
But as time went on they learned how to produce the 
feelings apart from the situation. The war-dance 
took the place of war as the producer of the war-emo- 
tion. Tribes that were not very closely knit together 
and yet had to live together found that collective 
ritual, collective ceremony and the collective emotion 
that accompanied them could bind them more closely 
together than political treaties and smoking the pipe 
of peace. They discovered that beliefs which, when 
held privately or as a mere individual possession, had 
been rather feeble, became vastly more impressive, 
strong and grandiose when they were reinforced by 
the pomp and majesty of a ritualistic ceremony entered 
into by the whole community. With the discovery of 
these effects of a collective ritual in producing a col- 
lective emotion, the mind broke the bonds that held 
it on the level of everyday, prosaic life where it was 
preoccupied with the task of supplying animal neces- 
sities, and soared up to a level where it got the first 
faint glimmerings of the life of the spirit, that is, a life 
occupied with emotions and ideas more or less for 
their own sake. That is the first great advance in 
the cultural life of man—the creation of a second or 
mental world, a world of ideal emotions, sentiments 
and ideas, above and beyond the actual world of the 
senses shared by man with the animals, the only world 
the animals inhabit. And when the sentiments and 
ideas of this mental world were communicated by 
collective ritual to all the members of a group, the 
whole tribe was unified and mobilized and all its power 
was organized for any purpose it might have in hand. 
The meaning of public worship or a collective ritual is, 
therefore, twofold: first, the creation of emotion apart 
from some immediate powerful biological necessity or 
as I have said the creation of a second world, peopled 
not by things and physical events but by emotions, 
sentiments and ideas, and second, the binding together 
by a common emotion of groups which otherwise 
would be driven apart by the competitive conflict for 
things on the level of the sense world. Ritual is a kind 
‘of emotional cement which can give cohesion to great 
masses of people. 


Robert J. Hutcheon 


Starting from this point I might follow out many 
lines of thought. That is, I might show that worship 
has value because it associates us emotionally with 
our fellows, but I do not want to pursue that line of 
thought very far today. Rather I want to show that 
worship has value because it lifts us into the second or 
ideal world to which I have referred, or rather because 
it throws us back upon our deeper selves and recovers 
for us sentiments and ideals that might otherwise slip 
away from us altogether. 

Consider some of the things that tend to make our 
inner life shallow and hard and narrow. 

It may seem strange but it is quite true that one 
may be dehumanized by too much superficial and 
anonymous contact with humanity. When we be- 
come involved in an immense number of superficial 
human contacts in our daily lives, a certain imper- 
sonality, a certain moral insensibility and obtuseness 
grow upon us until we lose much of our original power 
to be interested in and to interest others. Any inner 
life that we may have is necessarily concealed from 
those with whom we have most of our contacts and 
for lack of stimulation from kindred souls it languishes 
and often almost disappears. Dealing with things is 
not as deadening as dealing with people on this me- 
chanical and superficial level, for one expects no re- 
sponse from things and is not as irritated by things 
as he is by people. The multiplication of these arti- 
ficial relations between people in our great. modern 
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the surface of personality at least and this threatens 
to penetrate deeper and dry up the very sources of 
human generosity and comradeship. We must find 
relief from such merely external contacts somehow if 
we are to save our deeper selfhood from extinction. 

In other cases, the trouble is not so much barren- 
ness and formality of human contacts but rather the 
domination of the whole personality by the will. 
Men of action who bring to bear upon their tasks a 
highly energized will tyrannize over themselves as 
well as over others. They keep their volitional nature 
always up to concert pitch. The life of action is habit- 
ually assumed by them to be the whole truth and voca- 
tion for man. To be one hundred percent efficient is 
their aim. Their will grows so domineering that they 
cannot brook any opposition or really discuss any- 
thing with anybody and thus loosen the grip of their 
will upon their mind and their emotions. But if, in 
spite of their high-pressure efficiency, they fail to 
achieve their ends or their health fails them, or disaster 
of any kind overtakes them, they often become so 
completely disorganized that life loses all its meaning 
and they either end it or drift about like derelicts at 
sea. They have suppressed all the other elements in 
their personality so completely that when the will 
collapses, the other elements are too feeble to rein- 
force it and set it on the throne again. 

In other cases the trouble is due to the dominance 
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of the intellect rather than of the will. The intellect 
through excessive specialization develops at the ex- 
pense of the whole personality. The universities are 
full of such men. Even Darwin, great as he was, had 
to confess that many of his earlier interests, music, 
novels, etc., had dwindled away as he became more 
and more absorbed in grinding out laws from his ob- 
servation of the behavior of living creatures. And 
this growth of intellect at the expense of personality is 
a tragedy for society as well as for the individual. It 
tends to shut out the men of intellect from the spheres 
of life where their influence is so much needed and to 
limit them to writing for and talking to one another. 
And because of their isolation from the general mind, 
their learning becomes dehumanized and the popular 
mind becomes more and more a prey to emotionalism, 
demagogy and an incessant and selfish propaganda. 

These are only a few illustrations from scores that 
one might give of the sad fact that our modern, highly 
artificial life dries up our inner being, destroys the 
unity of our personality by developing one side at 
the expense of the others and fills our minds with rigid 
beliefs and habits that make adjustments to other 
people very difficult indeed. 


Gregariousness May Not Be Mutuality 


Now it is such situations as these that I have in 
mind when I ask myself about the value of the hour 
we have together here each Sunday morning. It means, 
of course, human contacts but contacts generally with 
like-minded people and on matters far more significant 
than those with which our daily life is concerned. 
People are united by witnessing together a baseball 
match or a movie or a procession but the interest that 
unites them on those occasions is generally very unim- 
portant and the unity is very temporary. But the 
matters that concern us in a church service go to the 
very roots of our being—the meaning of life itself 
with its joys and sorrows and triumphs and failures, all 
questions concerning our relations with one another 
and how to make them happy and mutually bene- 
ficial, all problems of right and wrong, all hopes for our 
own future and for the future of the race, all problems 
connected with the cleansing and building up and 
strengthening of our inner life so that it will have the 
power to endure and resist and overcome—these are 
the matters that concern us in a church-service and to 
dwell on them together does something to us that is 
not done anywhere else in the world. Gregariousness 
or herding together has come to its own in America 
with a vengeance, after the long years of solitary 
individualism incidental to our older agricultural and 
small-town life. But gregariousness does not neces- 
sarily involve mutuality or active sympathy or imagi- 
native understanding or common ideals. It may be 
more like the congregation of crows in the woods after 
the day’s foraging has been done than like the higher 
spiritual relationships of which our human need just 
now is so great and which it is the church’s supreme 
task to supply. In the church our purpose is to re- 
cover our deeper selves which would wither up if they 
had to depend entirely on the human contacts which 
our ordinary business and social life affords. 

Again no one can enter understandingly into any 
dignified and vital form of worship without feeling the 
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tension and drive of his practical will relax a little. 
When the mood of worship masters an intensely prac- 
tical man a richer self awakens. Instead of driving 
himself by a will tuned to the concert pitch, his mind 
is turned by a cort of effortless attention toward other 
ends than mere action. And when the tension of his 
practical will is thus relaxed, bigger thoughts than 
those of his daily life come out of their hiding place. 
When he measures his little personality against the 
cosmos or his wisdom against the total experience of 
the human race, how small he seems to himself as a 
mere isolated individual, how relatively insignificant 
his strenuous career in the whole ongoing of humanity. 
In his worship, his sanity is restored, he gets a re- 
newed sense of the wholeness of life, he measures his 
little self against the infinite and comes out of the 
church, often if not always, a humble and less tyran- 
nical man. 

So, too, with the intellectual man. A rational 
worship induces moods that are deeper, more emo- 
tional, more universal than those which dominate his 
mind in the library or the laboratory. Worship is 
more uncontrolled, more imaginative, more like 
reverie and for that reason more refreshing and exhil- 
arating. The thinking that he carries on in his study 
keeps him in touch with the bony structure of the uni- 
verse as it were, dignified, imaginative, but worship 
gives him back the total universe with all its rich tones 
and shapes and mysteries, and the whole range of 
man’s spiritual life—his poetry, his music, his archi- 
tecture, his painting and his religion. Without the 
sensitizing, humanizing, mellowing and harmonizing 
influence of a rational public worship, thinkers have 
often sacrificed the richness and manysidedness of their 
personality for a sharp pugnacious intensity which in 
the long run has sterilized their emotional being and 
proved hostile to their influence on those who might 
otherwise have been helped by them. 


The Goal of Religion 


The greatest values of worship may, therefore, 
be gathered up into the statement that it taps sources 
of power that are too often closed to the human 
spirit. Its purpose is to pull out the stops, as it were, 
in human nature, to discover man to himself, to set 
man once again in his total universe, to reinforce his 
moral will and give him the strength to face life and 
all the tragedies it may involve him in. Religion be- 
gan, so the anthropologists tell us, with the worship of 
mana, a magic force of wonderful potency. The wor- 
shipers desired to get this mana for themselves or to 
get it used for their benefit. It was called by many 
names—mana, manitou, wakenda—among different 
peoples, but always it meant the same thing—a magical 
force of wonderful potency which it was of the greatest 
advantage to possess and control. We do not speak 
of mana or mantou or wakenda now; nevertheless it is 
the vital thing in all religion. We find it in all the 
greatest Hebrew prophets—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah 
and Jeremiah. Thestories of the miracles of Jesus were 


_ suggested by his power over the neurasthenics and 


psychasthenics of his own time. We find it in Paul. 
The most moving things in his letters come spon- 
taneously out of a soul that was fairly bursting with 
the power of its intuitive thought and moral passion. 


He was rich in mana and one cannot touch his ardent 
spirit without receiving some mana from him. And I 
think that from the record of the last six months we 
may fairly say that the people of the British Isles are 
rich in mana, too. 

“Religion, no doubt, seeks for many things—for 
comfort, for security, for cleansing, but its highest 
goal is power. Fullness of life, mastery of the ob- 
stacles that prevent fullness of living, the raising of the 
energy of the will not only to the sticking but to the 


conquering point—that is the supreme objective of 
religion. The final purpose, therefore, of our public 
worship is power. We assemble in some common re- 
ligious home that we may be brought into touch with 
God (the cosmic source of mana) and with the mighty 
dead who have created the great spiritual tradition of 
the race, in order that we may ourselves be recharged 
with some of their dynamic power. If we conceive 
of public worship in any lower terms than these we 
are not living up to our highest privileges.”’ 


The Civil Liberties of Americans 


(Concluded from last issue) 

THE QUESTION has recently arisen whether the 
same reasoning by which we justify the duty of every 
American to participate in‘ war if his country calls 
him also justifies a legislature or a school board in in- 
sisting that all children in our public schools participate 
in a flag-salute ceremony regardless of their religious 
scruples against doing so. The Supreme Court has 
decided that it does.* 

What shall we say of this decision? As citizens 
of a democratic country we can readily sympathize 
with the view that: education should include education 
in citizenship and in devotion to our common country 
and its institutions. Nevertheless, we may well doubt 
whether that educational ideal is promoted by com- 
pelling all public-school children to join in a flag-salute 
ceremony and refusing to excuse those children who 
sincerely, if unreasonably, believe that that ceremony 
is equivalent to idol worship. 

The majority of the Supreme Court did not say 
that they thought that the action taken by the school 
board which required the flag salute was wise. What 
they did say was that the respect which the court 
should show for the judgment of a school board in 
educational matters should prevent the court from 
finding that the flag-salute law, even as applied to 
children to whom it seemed idolatrous, violated the 
constitutional right of religious liberty. The following 
passage from Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s opinion sums 
up his reasons for believing that the flag-salute law is 
constitutional: 

The preciousness of the family relation, the au- 
thority and independence which give dignity to parent- 
hood, indeed the enjoyment of all freedom, presuppose 
the kind of ordered society which is summarized by our 
flag. A society which is dedicated to the preservation 
of these ultimate values of civilization may in self- 
protection utilize the educational process for inculcating 
those almost unconscious feelings which bind men to- 
gether in a comprehending loyalty, whatever may be 

_ their lesser differences and difficulties. That is to say, 
the process may be utilized so long as men’s right to be- 
lieve as they please, to win others to their way of belief, 

and their right to assemble in their chosen places of 

worship for the devotional ceremonies of their faith, are 

all fully respected. 


I would have you note three ideas which are ex- 


*Minersville School District v. Gobitis, 310 U. S. Reports 
586 (1940). 


Edwin Merrick Dodd, Jr. 


pressed in this paragraph. The first is that our society 
is an ordered society—not an anarchic one. The sec- 
ond is that our society is one which is dedicated to the 
preservation of such ultimate values of civilization as 
the family relation and the enjoyment of freedom. 
The third is that we may all unite in loyalty to such 
a society, whatever may be our lesser differences. 

All or nearly all of us would agree to the first two 
statements. But the Justice’s third statement, that 
the ideal of a society of free men is more vital than 
such “‘lesser’’ differences as the differences in our re- 
ligious beliefs will, I fear, be disturbing to a good many 
Americans. For if the fact that we are all fellow 
citizens is more important than the fact that some of us 
think that others of us are worshiping false gods, does 
not that imply that human society is more important 
than men’s ideas about God? Does not that view lead 
us on, by a gradual descent into the darkness of the 
abyss, to a substitution of loyalty to the totalitarian 
state for loyalty to the church, to a belief in our 
Fiihrer instead of a belief in our God? Does it not 
lead to the belief that man exists for the state rather 
than the state for man, and that men must therefore 
do the bidding of the state and bidding of the leader 
in whom the God-state is incarnated? 

No, I am sure that even if the influence of religion 
in America should become much weaker than it is to- 
day, the result would not be acceptance of the fascist 
doctrine of state worship. For this faith of ours that 
the state exists as the protector and preserver of 
men’s liberties and not as the destroyer of those lib- 
erties is a faith which is deeply rooted in our historic 
tradition. That faith does, indeed, have many roots 
which have been nourished by the springs of the 
Christian religion. Our belief in the dignity and the 
freedom of the individual human being has come 
down to us in an unbroken tradition from New Testa- 
ment days, and has been expounded by such diverse 
religious leaders as the Puritan John Milton, the 
Quaker George Fox, the Baptist Roger Williams, and 
the Unitarian William Ellery Channing. It is a con- 
viction which stems from the Christian belief in the 
priceless value of the individual human soul. It 
stems, too, from the Protestant insistence on the right 
of private judgment in the interpretation of the Bible, 
an insistence which inevitably leads to a claim of the 
right of freedom of judgment and freedom of ex- 
pression about other matters. 

But this same faith in the dignity of the individual 
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and in his right to freedom has its origin as well in 
another tradition, a secular, humanistic tradition 
which originated in the Athenian and in the Roman 
republics. That tradition has come down to us 
through such men as the Frenchman, Voltaire, and the 
Englishman, John Stuart Mill. It has come down to 
us through our own political leaders and thinkers, such 
as Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln. It has 
come down to us through our judges such as Justice 
Holmes and Justice Brandeis. It has come down to us 
through our poets such as Walt Whitman and our 
prose writers such as Emerson and Thoreau and Wil- 
liam James. Both the religious strands and the 
humanistic strands in our American tradition are parts 
of a stout cord that binds all Americans together in a 
common devotion to these liberties of ours and in a 
common determination to cherish, preserve, and de- 
fend them. 

But there are some who say that other great na- 
tions have, in the last few years, lost their liberties 
and that we have no adequate grounds for our belief 
that we shall not suffer the same fate. Let us, there- 
fore, consider for a moment how and why liberty has 
been lost in so many European countries in the last ten 
years and see what we in America can do to avoid the 
fate of the German people and the fate of those peoples 
whom the German armies have conquered. 

It has been truly said that many men are willing 
to die in battle for liberty but that few men are willing 
to die of slow starvation for liberty. Most men will 
sell their birthright of freedom for a mess of pottage, 
if they are very hungry. And many men in Germany 
were very hungry at the time when Hitler came to 
power. It is of vital importance that we here in 
America so organize the economic life of this rich 
country of ours that men do not suffer either from 
being hungry and without bread today or from the 
corroding fear of being hungry and without bread to- 
morrow. 

But men who do not care much about liberty will 
barter away their liberty for other things besides bread. 
If they have property and are frightened at the thought 
that their property is in danger, they will surrender 
their liberty to a leader who promises to preserve their 
property. And if they have little or no property, they 
may, as the Roman emperors well knew, be induced to 
barter away their liberty not only for bread but for 
circuses—for free entertainment furnished them by 
the dictator. Many German capitalists surrendered 
their liberties to Hitler in the hope that he would save 
their property from a communist revolution, and 
many members of the German proletariat surrendered 
their liberties to him for the security of a job and in 
reliance on his promises to give them such minor 
luxuries as cheap automobiles and state-financed va- 
cations, 

Freedom need not mean poverty or excessive toil 
or lack of amusements, but the spirit which prefers 
freedom and rags to slavery and fine raiment is the 
only spirit which will preserve the conditions under 
which freedom can thrive. But willingness to endure 
privation for the sake of freedom is not enough. Our 
ancestors did not win our liberties for us by passive 
endurance of hardships but by force of arms. Liberty 
can be lost because men are unwilling or unprepared 
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‘large measure to this cause. 


threat. 


to fight for it against domestic tyrants. The recent 
complete destruction of German liberties is due in 
For though there were 
many Germans who were glad to surrender their free- 
dom in return for Hitler’s glittering promises, there 
were millions of others who surrendered unwillingly 
and only because they were not adequately prepared 
to fight against Hitler’s storm troopers. 

Liberty can likewise be lost because men are 
unwilling or unprepared to fight for it against foreign 
foes. There are, indeed, some among us who insist 
that freedom cannot be preserved by fighting an in- 
ternational war and tell us that such a war would re- 
sult in so much regimentation that we would have 
permanently lost our liberties even if we should win the 
war. There is nothing in our history or in the history 
of other nations which justifies any such pessimistic 
notion. Liberties are restricted in wartime, partly of 
necessity and partly because a time of war is a time 
when many people are too excited to be tolerant even 
of honest and harmless dissent from majority opinion. 
But such restraints on liberty as have been imposed in 
this country during past wars and such restraints as 
are imposed in England today are insignificant in com- 
parison with the restrictions on liberty which existed 
in nazi Germany long before the outbreak of this war. 
Furthermore, the restrictions on liberty which have 
been imposed in this country during past wars have 
been temporary restrictions which have been removed 
as soon as, or nearly as soon as, the war was over. 

But why this talk of fighting? Are our liberties 
really menaced by Germany and the other totalitarian 
nations, or is the belief that they are menaced based 
on hysteria rather than on facts? It is clear that the 
belief is not based on hysteria. The menace may, 
indeed, never actually strike us, but the menace is 
there and it will continue to be there as long as Ger- 
many continues to be a powerful military state and 
continues to be ruled by men who look upon demo- 
cratic government and individual liberty as antiquated 
institutions which must be swept away in order that 
the world may be made safe for totalitarianism. 
The nazi leaders tell us that they do not intend to 
interfere in any way with what we do in this hemi- 
sphere, if we do not interfere with what they do in the 
other hemisphere—Europe, Asia and Africa—which 
they are now claiming as their own. But they tell 
one another a very different story. For the nazi 
leaders understand what some Americans seem unable 
to understand, that just as it was impossible 75 years 
ago for this nation to remain half slave and half free, 
so in these modern days, when airplanes fly across 
oceans, and Continental Europeans, even though 
forbidden to do so, listen in on English and American 
radio broadcasts, it is impossible for the world per- 
manently to remain half slave and half free. 

This nazi threat to our liberties is a dangerous 
But it is a threat against which we can de- 
fend ourselves if we are resolute in our determination 
to fight if it should come to a choice between fighting 
for our liberties and surrendering them. It is a 
threat against which we may be able to defend our- 
selves without fighting by giving all possible aid to 
those nations which, because their liberties are even 
more directly threatened than are our own, are al- 


Teady fighting. But we are in grave danger of losing 
our liberties unless we are united in our faith that to 
be free men in a free society is more precious than 
riches or ease or safety. 

We must be prepared to fight although we hope 
and pray that the need for fighting will not arise. Like 
Lincoln at Gettysburg, we must dedicate ourselves 
to the great task which lies before us—the task of 
strengthening our faith as well as our armaments 
against the day when faith and armaments may alike 
be needed. We must highly resolve that those who 
have given their lives to make us free shall not have 
died in vain. We must highly resolve “that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
The Whistling Kettle 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


A WHILE AGO a very remarkable present came to 
my house. It was in a mysterious parcel, which was 
round and yet blobby. When opened, the parcel 
was found to contain a kettle. The kettle had a 
curious spout with a little cap upon it. I was told 
it was a whistling kettle, that, when the water in it 
began to boil, it would, instead of hissing and spitting, 
cheerfully whistle and whistle loudly. 

So the kettle was put on the kitchen stove, and 
there it sat, new, shining and gay. I thought no more 
about it; I was busy. 

But late one night I came into the very quiet 
house. Outside in the night I saw moths flying and 
blundering against the lighted window. Dimly I saw 
trees against the darkness. But I was in no mood to 
be interested in moths or trees or soft summer nights. 
I was tired; I was cross. I felt that the whole world 
was a mess. I felt it was useless to learn or teach or 
write or preach. People everywhere were sad or poor 
or stupid or hurt or ill. 

Then I thought: “Well, ll make myself a cup of 
tea”; and I went out into the kitchen. I filled the 
kettle—the little new kettle—and sat down glumly 
to wait. I was full of tiredness, full of miserable 

-thoughts, full of forebodings. You know how it is. 
Sometimes, when you feel you can bear nothing more, 
when you have reached boiling point, you just boil 
over. Youcry. Tears boil out of your eyes. If one 
is grown up, of course, one doesn’t quite cry, but one 
feels like it. I was like that in the kitchen late at 
night. Brooding. 

Suddenly I leapt up. An astonishing whistle— 
long, rather sweet, rousing. The kettle was boiling. 
The little cap on the spout was the whistle. When 
the water was too hot to be borne, this kettle didn’t 
whine or spit, it just whistled. 

I made my tea, and, as I sipped it, I felt extraor- 
dinarily better. I became quite cheerful. My little 
kettle had taught me something. 

When you feel you are in hot water, when it is so 
hot you can stand it no longer, when you feel you will 
blow up or break down, don’t groan, don’t cry, don’t 
have a fit. Remember the science of the whistling 
kettle. 


The President Comments: 
Between Two Opinions 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION is not a pleasant or 
comfortable place, either for an individual who finds 
himself immured in its dark and narrow confines, or 
for multitudes of men who discover that the destiny 
of a nation may be dependent upon some fateful de- 
cision. It isn’t easy for any of us to make up his 
mind, when the importance of the choice is plain and 
the arguments on both sides are solid and impressive; 
and for a large body of people to determine in which 
direction to move is more difficult and painful. 

For liberals, the pain and difficulty of making a 
vitally important decision are even greater, just be- 
cause they have trained themselves to ‘‘see both sides’ 
of every question, and because they have cultivated 
the power of their imagination to a high degree. Lib- 
erals stand at a crossroads with reluctant feet. They 
do not easily believe that one road leads to destruction 
and the other to life, and even when they are willing 
to admit that there is as great a difference as all that 
between the alternatives they are not at all sure which 
is which. There is much to be said in favor of each 
road, and they hesitate to make a choice which may 
possibly be mistaken but is almost certain to be ir- 
revocable. 

When this reluctance to decide has become a 
habit, as it frequently does, the result is to “‘make 
impediment a virtue,” and liberalism bogs down into 
sheer inaction. In a group, this habit produces a 
fatal inability to do anything significant. Professor 
Hocking has described the futile procedure in these 
words: ‘‘As a result, not a general movement, but a 
general shuffle, a few furtive starts by the less per- 
fectly inhibited Heads, quickly quashed by sagacious 
comrades, counselors, stockholders, embarrassed gen- 
eral shifting from foot to foot making as if one were 
starting, then a general standstill more fatal than rest 
itself.’”’ And then he adds the final word: ‘“‘Action as 
a whole, and for the whole, is beyond the reach of a 
purely individualistic enterprise.” 

Unitarianism as an organized movement stands 
today in the valley of decision, halted between two 
opinions. Shall it be merely a loosely-knit association 
of purely individualistic parish churches—each of 
which in turn is a purely individualistic enterprise— 
or shall it become a sufficiently well-organized body to 
be capable of action as a whole and for the whole. 
The former alternative is the way of traditionalism, 
the latter is the way of experiment and adventure. 
The choice is difficult and painful—but inescapable, for 
even if we do nothing we have in effect chosen. 


“Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 
I took the one less traveled by, 
And that has made all the difference.” 


F. M.E. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Civil Liberties and 


Absolute Nonresistance 


To the Editor: 

May I through you commend the ex- 
cellent communication of Mr. Davidow to 
the Family Circle of your issue of Feb- 
ruary 15th? 

Mr. Davidow has hit the nail on the 
head, and at the same time spiked the gun 
(is my metaphor mixed?) of Dr. Holmes 
in the latter’s contribution on the Bill of 
Rights to your same issue, wherein Dr. 
Holmes apparently favors (first full para- 
graph on p. 66) giving the communists and 
German-American Bundists unbridled lib- 
erty to do their worst, adding appeasingly 
later in his article that they ‘“‘are insig- 
nificant fragments of the population who 
have produced no peril to the public weal.” 

But what action would Dr. Holmes take 
if these people, as some of us believe, are 
deliberately plotting the perils to the pub- 
lic weal that Mr. Davidow suggests? He 
would do absolutely nothing but give 
them free rein, for he says without quali- 
fication that ‘“‘no democracy can long en- 
dure unless every element (italics mine) in the 
body politic is allowed to function freely 
in the open expression of opinion.”’ Is not 
this the logical but obliviously blind atti- 
tude of one who, as an uncompromising 
pacifist, would not lift a single military 
arm against an invading foe, as Dr. 
Holmes expressed himself in effect in a 
radio debate with Mr. Pennington some 
months ago? 

Extreme positions in these matters are 
often weakened by lack of modifications to 
bring them within the range of practical 
application and sound common sense. 
Mr. Davidow, without writing in reply, has 
nevertheless very effectively answered the 
main points of Dr. Holmes’ article. 

Livingston Stebbins. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


U. F. S. J. Action Was 
Not Blindly Taken 


To the Editor: 

The February 15th issue carries a letter 
from Mr. Davidow. This letter touches me 
closely and while I have no intention of 
trying to refute his thesis, I am anxious to 
give Mr. Davidow the background of the 
report which may help him perhaps to re- 
fute his own thesis. I should like also to 
ask Mr. Davidow to read Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes’ article in this same February 15th 
issue. It is entitled ‘““What Is Happening 
to the Bill of Rights?” 

Four of the U. F. S. J. members present 
at the New York conference were the presi- 
dent, vice-president, treasurer and chair- 
man of the Civil Liberties Committee. It 
is of course agreed that ‘‘the members and 
officers should scrutinize most severely 
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any future proposals.”’ In this particular 
case they had a part in forming them and I 
believe did so in exact accord with the 
avowed principles of the organization and 
its past tradition. 


Mr. Davidow and those who read his - 


letter may well be interested to hear how 
the U. C. C. D. report was developed. 
The president of the U. F. 8. J. was chosen 
to serve with six others on a “findings 
committee.’ This committee noted the 
principal findings in the various sessions, 
these notes to be used as the basis of the re- 
port. Our president, feeling indisposed, 
asked me to take his place in the final meet- 
ing where the report was written. As 
chairman of the Civil Liberties Committee 
(U. F. S. J.), I accepted the assignment of 
preparing the draft of the section to which 
Mr. Davidow objects. 

This draft was edited in committee and 
presented to all of the delegates. It was 
read, read again and then submitted sen- 
tence by sentence for action. There was 
lively discussion—a few excellent changes 
accepted—and then was passed unani- 
mously by the entire group of men and 
women who, I have no reason to doubt, 
were as American as the Bill of Rights it- 
self. 

Edwin B. Goodell, Jr. 

Boston, Mass. 


No Church Can Be 
All Things to All Men 


To the Editor: 

Referring to Dr. E. C. MceCulloch’s 
letter in The Christian Register of February 
1, the doctor gives as one of his reasons for 
leaving the Unitarian church the fact that 
he has ‘‘missed the Communion service.”’ 

Many of our churches have the service 
of Holy Communion, notably King’s Chapel 
and the First Church in Boston where 
there is a beautiful Communion service. 

Another reason given by Dr. McCulloch 
is that he ‘“‘never thought that signing a 
book was a proper ceremony for entrance 
into a church. There should be something 
more than that.”’ 

There is something more than that. 
Again let me say many of our churches 
have a lovely and reverential confirmation 
service. 

In one of our Unitarian churches the 
young women to be confirmed are dressed 
in white and go forward to kneel at the 
chancel rail for the service. 

Dr. McCulloch is a man we very much 
need in our denomination to help bring in 
more of this sort of symbolic service. 

Mary N. Phillips. 

Sharon, Mass. 


(On the other hand, the world is wide. 
We cannot satisfy every taste in the outer 
trappings of religion, so why not let him go 
in peace?—Ed.) 


The Fundamentals? 


To the Editor: 

In regard to the letter of Dr. E. C. Mc- 
Culloch announcing his decision to leave 
the Unitarian church and become an Epis- 
copalian, I am constrained to ask, what 
about the fundamental theological dif- 
ferences? 

Ethelred Brown. 

New York City. ‘ 

(We do not know.—Ed.) 


American Aid 
for Hitler 


To the Editor: 

America wants peace. So does Ger- 
many. Hitler saysso. He even threatens 
to annihilate ‘‘war-mongers’ who op- 
pose his great Peace-Plan. No League of 
Nations for him. No Parliament of the 
World. First, the “stupid proletariat’ and 
the incorporated plutocrats must be lib- 
erated from the tyrannies of democracy 
and the delusions of liberty and “Heil 
Hitler’ as the founder of a ‘‘new order of 
society”’ ruled by a German dictator. 

In ‘‘Mein Kampf,” the Bible of nazi 
Germany, Hitler discloses his plan. It 
thrills his vassals with martial enthusiasm. 
Millions swear allegiance to their Master 
and with thundering guns they plunge the 
world into a chaos of ruin and misery. 
Like wolves they howl for peace—called 
by their Master ‘‘a peace founded by the 
victorious sword of a people of overlords, 
which puts the world in the service of a 
higher culture”’ (see page 599). Pacifists and 
appeasers, in terror, cry out for “a nego- 
tiated peace,’’ such a peace as one nego- 
tiated with robbers by a disarmed traveler 
with a gun pointed at his heart. Hitler 
urges all who love peace to yield without 
a struggle. and accept his terms, saying, 
“He who desires with all his heart the 
victory of pacifist ideas in this world would 
have to stand up with all available means 
for the conquest of the world by the Ger- 
mans.’ (See page 394.) To one free na- 
tion after another the ultimatum is de- 
livered—‘‘Your money or your life.” Paci- 
fists and appeasers answer ‘‘Take the 
money. Let us live.’”’» Peace at any price. 
But the British and the Greeks fight on and 
Americans are awaking to their peril- 
Canadians fight on for liberty and Ameri- 
cans are mobilizing. Hitler must and will 
be defeated. Then will be possible a 
Union of Free Nations to create a New 
World of peace founded on justice—with 
a “Parliament of Man, the Federation of 
the World.” 

The humane heart of America mourns 
over the cruel devastations of the war and 
urgently longs to send food to the “starving 
people of wrecked democracies.”” They 
have been robbed by Hitler’s hordes and 
are hungry and wretched. Like locusts 
descending on fields of grain, millions of 
robbers have seized their food and enslaved 


their bodies to produce munitions of war 
for their conquerors. They were prosper- 
ous, now they are poor. They are driven 
forth to forced labor like slaves lashed to 
their daily tasks, waiting for liberation. 
To free his warriors for their work of de- 
struction and feed them, Hitler must seize 
the riches of all occupied countries and 
impoverish their owners. He would 
eagerly welcome American aid in feeding 
his slaves for their hateful work. Ameri- 
cans are urged to send it quickly. They 
are kind and generous but they hate the 
nazi war-machine and fear that shipments 
of food would only prolong the war or 
hasten a nazi victory. 

German officials would doubtless agree 
that no American supplies would be di- 
verted from their slaves to feed the ‘‘over- 
lords.” They might even surprise their 
enemies by keeping their promises. What 
of that? For every carload of food dis- 
tributed among the Belgian or the Dutch 
or the Norwegian sufferers from the “‘Blitz- 
krieg,”’ a carload of food produced by 
themselves could be seized or bought by 
Germans for their own consumption. No 
one could stop such seizures. Fed by 
Americans the helpless people would be 
forced to produce from their own indus- 
tries more food for their oppressors. They 
would be in no better condition than be- 
fore and Hitler’s armies would have more 
abundant supplies. No one would be 
benefited but the ‘‘master-race’”’ of hungry 
gangsters. They would not need to sow 
nor reap, but could raid the barns of their 
victims fed from American farms, while 
the products of their own farms could be 
shipped to Germany. Who could stop 
such brigandage? 

The British rely not only on bombs but 
also on the blockade to win the war. 
Kindhearted Americans and nazi propa- 
gandists demand that the British relax 
their blockade to permit the passage of 
food-ships with supplies for hungry vic- 
tims of German invasions. They cry aloud 
that the British will be objects of ‘‘detes- 
tation’? by all the world if they brutally 
refuse this concession to American food- 
merchants and philanthropists. Fighting 
bravely for their freedom against merciless 
invaders the British are held up to scorn 
for not yielding at once to the demands of 
tenderhearted pacifists, who would feed 
their enemy, while he is still a robust 
fighting-man, with his dagger at their 
throats. Many of them would more 
willingly aid Hitler than Churchill to win 
the war and do not see that the defeat of 
Britain would be followed by guns aiming 
eat America and the robbers’ demand, 
“Your money or your life.” 


Why Not Food-Ships for England? 
These sentimentalists seem to forget 
that Germany boasts about an effective 
blockade of the British Isles by U-boats 
and bombing planes. Every day cargoes 
of American food for the British are sent 
to the bottom of the sea. Why do not 


these kindhearted people demand that 
Germans permit the passage of American 
food-ships to Britain through their merci- 
less blockade? When the Germans grant 
this then it would be proper to urge the 
British to permit the passage of food-ships 
through their blockade to relieve the 
hunger of subjugated and hungry peoples. 
To ask for British concessions without 
similar concessions from nazi war-lords 
would be eminently unfair to the gallant 
people we have promised all assistance 
“short of war.’’ Perhaps the Germans 
are not asked because it is known the re- 
quest would be met with cynical contempt 
and the British are asked because it is 
thought they will be more humane. 

Those who propose to aid Hitler by 
feeding his temporary slaves also forget 
that some nations they desire to feed from 
America have governments in exile in 
England. Would these governments sanc- 
tion any such effort which inevitably 
would strengthen the enemy with whom 
they are stillat war? With a fully-equipped 
army of 225 divisions preparing to launch 
another brutal effort to crush England and 
her allies and bring the war nearer to 
America, would it not be wise to cease 
chattering about charity and aid for the 
slaves of Germany and concentrate on the 
task of speeding up the shipment of muni- 
tions to our front line of defense at the 
English Channel? The terrible task awaits 
our industry and courage of hastening 
the liberation of the captives and the 
slaves of Hitler’s ‘‘overlords,’’ who seek 
the ‘‘conquest of the world” by military 
aggression. As Churchill said, “Give us 
the tools and we will finish the job.” 
Those who would rather see Hitler de- 
feated than Roosevelt and retain the love 
of liberty and democracy, won by the valor 
of our forefathers, will defeat the defeat- 
ists and appeasers and crush the nazi- 
fascist dictators. No aid to Hitler but all 
the aid we can muster for the British. 
That policy alone will successfully defend 
the America we love. 

W. A. Vrooman. 

Wilmington, Del. 


Can the World War 
Be Arbitrated? 


To the Editor: 

Last Saturday, Dr.John Haynes Holmes, 
well known to your readers, spoke at the 
local City Club on “Is Civilization Worth 
Saving?” He believes that it is, but sees 
no hope for it unless the destructive forces 
of war are stopped. Dr. Holmes has the 
courage to be a pacifist in wartime, and is 
an inspiration to us lesser lights, who some- 
times wonder if our unpopular convictions, 
along with civilization, are worth the grief 
they carry. 

But Dr. Holmes suggests as possible 
mediators in a negotiated peace, the pope 
of Rome and the President of the United 
States. This view has also been presented 


by Dr. Arthur J. May, a clear-thinking 
professor of history at the University of 
Rochester. Surely neither the pope nor 
the President is neutral, and would it be 
possible for anyone who is not, to con- 
tribute to a just peace? The President is 
definitely pro-English, and the pope was 
obviously not unbiased about Ethiopia, 
Spain or Poland. I wonder if the readers 
of The Christian Register can see any hope 
in such a plan. 
Alice B. Haslip. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(If they can, they have better eyesight 
or else more astigmatism than the editor. 
Nobody, not even God himself, if the 
theory of free will be true, could arbitrate 
unless both sides were willing. Hitler 
would simply refuse, and from his own 
point of view he would be right. No fair 
arbitrator would let him keep what he has 
now, and if he lost it his own people would 
lose their faith in him. That is, assuming 
Hitler to be sane and cold-blooded. If on 
the other hand he is not sane but psychotic, 
arbitration is ruled out to begin with.—Ed.) 


General Theological 
Library 


To the Editor: 

I have read with interest your editorial 
in The Register of January 15 regarding the 
General Theological Library in Boston, and 
the implied reproach to the ministers for 
their lack of use and to the churches for their 
lack of support of that library. 

I am wondering how many of the New 
England ministers and churches:are ac- 
tually conscious of its existence; or, if they 
do know it exists, of the privileges it offers. 
You say: “For eighty years it has done 
more than any other single institution to 
maintain the intellectual standards of the 
New England ministry. ...” For 40 of 
those 80 years (1880-1920) my father 
served Massachusetts parishes in Bolton, 
Nantucket, Uxbridge, Ashby,and Deerfield. 
(He died in 1925 after five years’ retire- 
ment.) He had very little money for 
books, and spent that little with great care 
and thought. He used the local libraries 
as much as they were able to serve his 
needs; and I can hardly believe that he 
would not have used the General Theologi- 
cal Library had he realized that he might 
do so. My mother, who, though. past 
ninety, still has a pretty good memory for 
matters of that sort, cannot remember 
ever hearing of it. 

It is not, I find, listed in the current 
“Directory”? on the back page of The 
Register, and I do not remember seeing it in 
other issues, though I have no back num- 
bers on hand for comparison. It would 
seem that this might be one place where it 
might be effectively advertised, with oc- 
casional more emphatic notices, such as the 
recent editorial, in the body of the paper, 
and perhaps an annual letter setting forth 
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its needs to all the general church organiza- 
tions. 

As a librarian, I realize the need for ad- 
vertising our wares much more than we do 
if we would have them used to their best 
advantage and extent; and as a Unitarian 
Iam conscious of precisely the same needs 
in the denomination. 

Because it is now possible for me to buy 
the books I want to own without having to 
take so much thought about them, I am 
enclosing a small check payable to the 
General Theological Library, which I 
should be very glad to have you pass on. 
This is in memory of my father, Rev. Cyrus 
Austin Roys. 

Margaret Roys. 

New York City. 


Hackley and Proctor: 
Two Fine Schools 


To the Editor: 

The announcement in the January Ist 
Register that an agreement has been en- 
tered into between the American Unitarian 
Association and the trustees of Hackley 
School by which the Association has taken 
over the financial direction of the school 
and also the direction of its educational 
policies is welcome news. 

In staying at Hackley last fall during 
the Unitarian Ministers’ Institute it seemed 
to me they were going through much the 
same experience which we have gone 
through at Proctor in the last few years. 
Proctor not only emerged from such a re- 
organization but did so to reach a position 
of usefulness and efficiency now quite 
famous. Proctor’s remarkable revival 
appears to have been an unusually able 
and devoted faculty to begin with and Mr. 
Gulick’s contribution of what is now the 
famous ‘Proctor Plan.’’ There was, al- 
so, the dynamic quality of Mr. Gulick’s 
brilliant leadership and there was a board 
of trustees who were eager to cooperate. 
These helped the school to become the 
distinguished institution it now is. 

The Hackley School likewise has had 
sound and able academic leadership in the 
past and also an unusually able and de- 
voted faculty. The new headmaster is a 
man whose background and creative lead- 
ership in the field of education ought to 
do for Hackley what Mr. Gulick has done 
for Proctor. The reorganization of the 
board of trustees has obviously provided 
the school with a group of outstanding 
‘men to support and implement a splendid 
new life for the Hackley School. As has 
been suggested, Proctor not only emerged 
from such a reorganization as Hackley is 
now experiencing, but in doing so it has 
reached a notable position of usefulness 
and efficiency. Proctor has achieved, in 
the last few years, distinctive reputation 
among educators as a high quality school 
where a unique educational work is carried 
forward successfully not only for college 
preparatory boys, but for boys who are 
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not going to college. We feel confident 
that Hackley, too, with its rich traditions 
and fresh opportunities for distinctive 
growth is moving swiftly to a new position 
of strength and influence. 

Our Unitarian fellowship is very for- 
tunate to have two such fine boys’ schools 
under our auspices. The education of our 
children is always one of our primary con- 
cerns. Many parents find the local public 
schools provide what their children need. 
Others find that local private schools are 
what their children most need. There are 
other families where the school problem is 
best solved by a boarding school in which 
they have the utmost confidence. Here 


both Proctor Academy and Hackley pro- 
vide us with ideal opportunities for Uni- 
tarian boys who should have a boarding 
school education. These schools, with a 
widespread Unitarian backing and the 
broad religious emphasis whichis skillfully 
wrought into the life of each, should be the 
perfect answers for us and for the sons of 
many of our neighbors and friends. We 
have two schools, now, of which we can 
be proud, and it should be our privilege 
to use them and back them with all the 
enthusiasm of which we are really capable. 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr. 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Proctor Academy. 


American Unitarian Association Presents 


Communion Service to 26th Division 


A silver communion service was pre- 
sented to the 26th Division by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 21. In a brief ceremony at Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, president, presented the 
silver to Col. Abbot Peterson, senior chap- 
lain of the 26th Division. 

The gift was planned when the Associa- 
tion learned that the division was without 
communion silver, and the senior chaplain 
expressed a desire to conduct communion 
services for Protestant boys in Camp Ed- 
wards. 

The silver formerly belonged to the Nor- 
folk Street Church, Dorchester, 
Several years ago, when this church closed, 
the silver was presented without restric- 
tions to the A. U. A. 


Mass. 


The silver trays bear the ““Y D”’ insignia 
of the Yankee Division, and the flagon is 
engraved ‘‘Presented to the 26th Division, 
Abbot Peterson, Senior Chaplain, by the 
American Unitarian Association, 1941.” 

Col. Peterson is the minister of the First 
Church of Brookline, Mass., on leave of 
absence for service at Camp Edwards. 

Also attending the presentation service 
were Lieut. Owen W. Eames, chaplain of 
the 104th Infantry; Lieut. Arthur Graham, 
chaplain of the 181st Infantry; Dr. Everett 
Moore Baker, executive vice-president of 
the A. U. A., Dr. Robert C. Dexter, execu- 
tive director of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee; Rev. John Malick, field director of 
Military Training Camp Service for the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches; and 
the staff of the A. U. A. 


Unitarian Service in Wartime 


Our Rescue Work in Europe Pictured 


in Dr. Joy’s Letters 


Dr. Charles R. Joy, Unitarian Service 
Committee commissioner in Portugal and 
southern France, will return to the United 
States to speak at the May meetings of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

Dr. Joy is expected to land about May 
12, and will make his first report on. May 
19, at the beginning of Anniversary Week, 
at a meeting sponsored by the Laymen’s 
League and the Women’s Alliance, in the 
Arlington Street Church. During June, 
July and August he will speak at religious 
education institutes and before other 
meetings throughout the country. He will 
spend a brief vacation with his family be- 
fore returning to his post in Lisbon. 

The purpose of Dr. Joy’s visit is to share 
with Unitarians throughout the country 
his firsthand knowledge of European con- 
ditions and of opportunities for service; 
to coordinate the work in this country with 
that abroad; and to organize the plans for 
the committee’s second year of service. 

A new commissioner will be sent to take 
Dr. Joy’s place during the summer, and 
will leave early in April, in order to be 
able to consult with him before his depar- 
ture. 

A new project of the Unitarian Service 
Committee is the establishment of a center 
of recreation and friendliness for American 
sailors and other Americans in Lisbon. 
The Service Committee has set up club 
rooms, much like the ‘‘huts’” in the first 
World War, with the cooperation of the 
American and British colonies, and officers 
of the U. S. Coast Guard cutter which has 
been in the harbor for four months. There 
are 190 sailors on this cutter, and a good 
deal of enthusiasm has already been 
aroused for the project. 

The Service Committee has sent Dr. Joy 
150 community song books, at his request, 
and is collecting American magazines to 
send for the club rooms. Three maga- 
zine publishers have already contributed 
complimentary subscriptions, but the Ser- 
vice Committee would welcome gifts of 
back numbers of magazines, and current 
issues when their readers are through with 
them. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter, executive direc- 
tor of the Unitarian Service Committee, 
reports that the work in France, as planned 
and carried out by Dr. Joy, now costs 
about ses000 a month; as does that in 
Portugal. e scope of these projects 
and their value may be judged by the 
following excerpts from Dr. Joy’s most 
recent letters: 

Ligue des Sociétés de la Croix Rouge. 
Mr. H. W. Ruegg is here at present time as 
a delegate from this society to make pur- 
chases here and in north Africa. We 


have just been able to render him and the 
Rockefeller Foundation here a_ service 
which they both greatly appreciate. When 
our medical supplies, clothing, refugee 
food, and Red Cross goods were loaded last 
Saturday, we found we had only one car- 
load instead of two, because at the last 
moment the Red Cross could not export a 
considerable quantity of sugar which they 
had ordered. So we had a car left over. 
So I got in touch with Mr. Ruegg and 
with Mr. McKinsky of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and told them I would share 
the car with them, if they wished. As we 
had received these cars freight free all 
the way through to France this meant a 
great deal to them, and they eagerly took 
advantage of the opportunity. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation put two and a half tons 
of medical supplies for their research sta- 
tion at Marseilles, and Mr. Ruegg bought 
six and a half tons of sardines to go through 
to Switzerland. To that I added a little 
more than a half a ton of sardines to com- 
plete my shipment of food to Russian refu- 
gees, and last evening the car was sealed, a 
large red cross put on it, and the thing was 
done. At the last moment, however, when 
the order was made, it turned out that the 
laws for the fish corporation made it quite 
explicit that no shipment of food could be 
loaded unless previously it had been paid 
for. Mr. Ruegg did not have the money, 
and so the Unitarian Service Committee 
financed the Ligue des Sociétés de la Croix 
Rouge to the extent of almost $2,000, the 
amount to be repaid in a few days as soon 
as a draft could be sent from Geneva. 

Little by little through the good work 
that Waitstill and Martha have done, and 
I am trying to continue, we are becoming 
known. The good will of the Ligue is 
very important to us. I have placed at 
Mr. Ruegg’s disposal a room and telephone 
in our offices, which he says he will very 
gladly use, and he has approved to Geneva 
our offer to be distributing agent for the 
Ligue in the camps. 

Can you get any money for relief in 
Portugal of Evangelical refugees, for which 
there is no present source of aid, other 
than $50, which has just been sent to me by 
the Central Bureau of Relief for the use 
of Evangelical refugees? Already I have 
had two very pathetic cases to aid with it. 
Please express my sincere appreciation to 
this Bureau. We must never forget that 
some of the most deserving cases of all are 
absolutely unserved in our refugee world 
over here. They are not the Jews who 
were forced to leave, but the Christians 
who chose not to live in the same country 
with Hitler. They are not Czechs, intel- 
lectuals, or Jews. There is no one to help 


them with any material aid, without which 
they are sure to find their way to a prison 
sooner or later. 

I have had a note from Mrs. Hilliard 
announcing the arrival of eight cases of 
clothing on the ‘“Excalibur.”’ The ‘Ex- 
calibur” is in, but I do not yet know 
whether the cases of clothing are on it. 
Sometime, moreover, the clothing moves 
slowly through the customs. But I shall be 
particularly glad to get this clothing since 
it is for the refugees in Lisbon, and I shall 
see that the hundred dresses made by the 
Polish group in Chicopee get promptly to 
the Polish refugees here. Clothing is one 
of the greatest needs of the refugee group. 
Most of them have lost all their baggage, 
and in only rare cases have we felt that we 
could use our relief funds for clothing. 
Portuguese houses are seldom heated, and 
though the climate is mild, none the less 
an unheated house can be very uncom- 
fortable when the temperature is hovering 
around freezing. If I cannot use all the 
clothing for the refugee group here in Por- 
tugal, I will use it for the poor of the city. 
I know the authorities will be very appre- 
ciative, and it will greatly help our stand- 
ing and our cause in general. Please ex- 
press my deep satisfaction to the loyal 
women of the Alliance. All the other boxes 
are now on their way to France, and I shall 
oversee the distribution of them, if pos- 
sible, when I go in. 


Jan Masaryk writes from London: 


My dear Mr. Joy, 

Please allow me to thank you for your 
kind letter and, at the same time, to ex- 
press to you my deep appreciation, of the 
valuable services which you are rendering 
to our refugees. . . . I shall await your 
further news with the greatest interest. 

With renewed thanks for your devotion 
to our interests, I remain, with best New 
Year’s wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jan Masaryk. 


The James Freeman 
Clarke Radio Lectures 


The James Freeman Clarke Lectureship 
is sponsoring a second series of radio talks 
on Unitarianism by President Frederick 
May Eliot, at 2 o’clock on Sunday after- 
noons over WAAB. That to be delivered 
on March 9 is on ‘‘The Leadership of 
Jesus” and follows two preceding talks on 
“The Fatherhood of God’ and ‘The 
Brotherhood of Man.’ The two other af- 
firmations from James Freeman Clarke’s 
historic sermon, ‘‘Salvation by Character”’ 
and ‘Upward and Onward Forever,” will 
be the subjects of two lectures to be given 
in April. 

The lectureship was made possible by a 
fund given to the American Unitarian As- 
sociation by Dr. Clarke’s daughter, Lilian 
Freeman Clarke, part of the income from 
which is being used in these radio series. 
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Changed Status 
of Laymen’s League 


The menace to traditional Americanism 
of anti-Semitism, was the warning de- 
livered to members of the Unitarian Club 
of Boston on Lincoln’s Birthday by Isaac 
S. Kibrick, insurance executive of Brock- 
ton, Mass., and country-wide speaker on 
behalf of Jewish philanthropy. 

This was only one of many timely and 
interesting concerns presented to this 
meeting. To tell it all in chronological 
order: 

Henry R. Scott, president of the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Unitarian Churches, 
announced the performance March 23 of 
Handel’s “Elijah” at Symphony Hall by 
the Handel and Haydn Society for the 
benefit of the Fraternity. 

Rey. Robert D. Richardson read, on the 
132nd anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln, the original handwritten manu- 
script of his autobiography, written at the 
behest of his (Mr. Richardson’s) great- 
grandfather, Jesse W. Fell, to make Lin- 
coln better known among those whose 
support he wished and deserved in the 
1860 presidential campaign. 

Edward P. Furber, president of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, told of the recent 
reorganization of the League and of its 
plans for the future. He stressed his desire 
that the League should not be a detached 
and competitive organization in the de- 
nominational family but rather ‘‘a con- 
structive but duly humble and coordinate 
part” of the denomination and a helpful 
arm of the local parish churches. Cutting 
down on unnecessary expense at head- 
quarters is another immediate objective 
and largely an accomplished fact, he said. 
In this connection, he announced the 
forthcoming ‘‘community chest” appeal 
for the American Unitarian Association, 
the League, the Pension Society, the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union and the Young 
People’s Religious Union. He pointed out 
that the League was presently to have an 
entirely masculine staff, with H. Weston 
Howe as executive secretary beginning 
May 1 and a man as Office secretary. He 
announced a men’s rally to be held on Palm 
Sunday in the Wellesley Hills Unitarian 
church, at which Rev. Frank O. Holmes 
will speak on. the value of the League or- 
ganization to the churches. The Unitarian 
Club, Mr. Furber added, has appointed a 
special committee to work with the League. 

Mr. Kibrick pointed out how Hitler felt 
that he could unite the people of Germany 
only against something right in their midst. 
The Jews (constituting only two percent of 
the population) were the most workable 
victims. In so doing, the Germans were 
not primarily destroying the Jews but the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

The menace of anti-Semitism here in 
America—and Boston—was that, under 
the instigation of the Fords and the Father 
Coughlins, there would be set up a habit 
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pattern of racial hatred that would destroy 
the American way of life. In this catas- 
trophe the Jews would be only one victim, 
for racial divisions once fomented have a 
way of splattering out to other groups and 
plaguing those who originally encouraged 
them. 

Frank B. Frederick, Club secretary, an- 
nounced notable speakers at the next two 
meetings: Mayor Maurice J. Tobin of 
Boston, March 12, and Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, with his new motion pic- 
tures of Little America, April 9, Ladies’ 
Night. He sketched the plan by which, 
within reasonable limits, Club members, on 
consultation with the secretary, would be 


enabled at no cost to themselves to bring - 


likely candidates for membership to these 
two meetings. 


Service Committee to 
Aid British Unitarians 


The Unitarian Service Committee an- 
nounces the inauguration of two important 
projects of service to England. One is the 
direct allocation of funds for the use of 
British Unitarians in war emergencies. On 
February 24 the Service Committee cabled 
an initial appropriation of $600 to Miss 
Rosalind Lee, president of the British 
General Assembly. A second sum of $600 
will be sent ina month. These funds were 
appropriated for Miss Lee’s immediate 
distribution to Unitarians and others in 
need. 

According to letters from Miss Lee in 
response to the Service Committee’s offers 
of help, there is immediate need in England 
for funds for: 

1. Unitarians and others facing sudden 
emergencies because of air raids and evacu- 
ation. 

2. Ministers whose funds are stopped or 
limited because of losses suffered by con- 
tributors to their churches. 

3. Refugees for whom British Uni- 
tarians assume responsibility. 

The Unitarian Service Committee by its 
contributions, which it makes without re- 
strictions, aims to give the most immediate 
and needed help to and through British 
Unitarians. 

The second English project which the 
Service Committee is now developing is the 
sending of settlement workers to London. 
This project also is being worked out in 
response to the needs stated by British 
Unitarians. As soon as authorization is re- 
ceived from the British and United States 
governments, the Service Committee will 
send two trained workers to help bombed 
people through settlement houses in the 
East End of London. 

The successful development of these 
two important service projects in England 
is the result of the expressed desire of 
Unitarians in this country to aid English 
people, of consultation with Miss Lee, and 
of careful plans worked out during the 
winter as to just what were the best ways to 


help. As such they merit the enthusiastic 
support of Unitarians all over the United 
States. 


Fenn to Head 
Department of Ministry 


The department of the ministry of the 
American Unitarian Association announces 
that on August 1 of this year Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn, at present minister of 
the First Church in Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
will become director of the department. 
For several years Mr. Fenn has been a 
lecturer in practical theology at the Har- 
vard Divinity School, offering a course on 


' “The Principles of Religious Education.” 


It is expected that Mr. Fenn will continue 
his teaching at Harvard while serving as 
head of our department of the ministry. 

Mr. Fenn has been minister of the church 
in Chestnut Hill since 1931, prior to which 
he served the churches in Augusta, Me., 
for four years and in Taunton, Mass., for 
five years. In 1919 he received his A. B. 
from Harvard College (war degree), and 
in 1920 his A. M. from the University of 
Chicago. In 1922 he graduated from the 
Harvard Divinity School with the degree 
of S.T.B. He is theson of the late William 
Wallace Fenn, for many years dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School. 


Tribute to 
Rev. Henry G. Ives 
Wilton E. Cross 


The poet, Leigh Hunt, tells how an angel 
appeared one night to Abou Ben Adhem. 
In a book of gold the angel was writing 
the names of those who loved God. 

‘‘And is mine one?” humbly asked Abou. 

When the answer came, ‘‘No,’”’ Abou 
said: 

“TI pray thee, then, 

Write me as one who loves his fellow 
men.” 

The angel wrote and disappeared. But 
the following night it came again and 
showed the names of those 

‘““whom love of God had blessed, 

And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all 
the rest.” 

It is to the tribe of Abou Ben Adhem 
that Henry G. Ives belongs. In any list 
of those who have loved their fellow men, 
and in that love have loved God, and been 
blessed by God, his name is to be found. 

“He watched and wept, he prayed and — 
felt for all.’’ In his presence hearts grew — 
warmer, for with him there was no self- 
seeking—only a giving of self for the love © 
of giving. 

He was more than a philosophical hu- 
manitarian. True, he was deeply inter- 
ested in efforts for a wider justice and a 
better world. But it was something higher 
than man which created and sustained 
this interest. Not only was he man-con- 


‘scious, he was also God-conscious. Al- 
ways there was about him something of 
the spirit of Brother Lawrence, who did 
everything to the glory of God, even to the 
washing of the monastery dishes. 

But there was little of the monastic, 
the secluded, the apart, about Mr. Ives. 
He loved humanity, but he loved more the 
individuals who make up humanity. He 
loved folks. To lighten a brother’s load, 
to bring a smile to fevered lips, to strength- 
en a flagging courage, or ease the pain of 
grief—such were his simple records day by 
day. To each he went, not as the hireling, 
but as the warm, ‘ready, self-forgetting 
friend. 

And he knew the sweet magic of a 
cheerful face. Not always smiling, but 
when not smiling, with countenance serene, 
speaking a deep and abiding faith, sincerity 
and honesty. One knew instinctively that 
here was one to be trusted. In each in- 
dividual he saw a child of God, and with 
something of the insight of him he called 
Master, to each he brought the ministry 
of the personal touch. 

Though there was with Mr. Ives the 
power of the personal touch, when com- 
munity of effort seemed needed he was not 
found wanting. We note this in his active 
participation in all efforts for community 
well-being, and his concern for the onward 
march of civilization. He could serve a 
group, or a cause, as well as an individual. 


“‘We give him peace who never cared to 
claim 
A babbling homage from the tongue 
of Fame. 
His service done, he reached the 
peaceful shore. . . 
These gracious words his welcome, 
his reward: 
Ye served your brothers: ye have 
served your Lord.” 


Someone has said: ‘““They serve God well 
who serve the little children well.’”’ He, 
whose memory we are so glad to honor, 
was fond of children. His was the happy 
faculty of entering into their world. Child- 
hood, he knew, has problems and doubts, 
joys and fears, victories and defeats, no 
less than age. And this knowledge made 
even the smallest trustful of him, and con- 
fident of his understanding. To him they 
had all come “‘trailing clouds of glory .. . 
from God who is our home.”’ He needed 
no book, no man, to tell him that children 


“are better than all the ballads 

That ever were sung or said. 

The starlight still sleeps in their 
~. tresses, 

God’s glory still gleams in their eyes 
And we know how Jesus could liken 
The Kingdom of God to a child.” 


Knowing his love for children, it will be 
good to remember that the last service he 
attended was in this church—that it was 
a children’s service, at which the children’s 
‘choirs in the Channing Conference sang. 

Those of us who knew Mr. Ives recog- 


nized in him, not a one-virtue man, or a 
two-virtue man. He was a many-virtued 
man. And these many virtues, as we 
walked the way of life with him, were 
cheering and heartening. That such vir- 
tues could be in our age when man’s no- 
bility, the possibilities of personality, are 
being scoffed at in certain quarters, could 
but enhance our faith in manas a child of 
God. 

There was his constant courtesy, his 
ever-present politeness. One of God’s 
gentlemen he was. There was his gentle- 
ness—his fear that some word or deed of his 
might harm some fellow creature. There 
was his charity, his mellow ease, his 
perennial good cheer, his friendliness, his 
sincerity, but above all his humility, the 
crown of all his virtues. 


“Such was our friend. Formed on 
the good old plan, 
A true and brave and downright 


honest man.”’ 


Our lives have been enriched with nearness 
to these virtues. Contact with them has 
made it ‘‘goodlier to live.”’ 

Looking back, we cannot but rejoice 
that Mr. Ives came to Dighton when he 
did—that he should have been permitted 
to conclude his earthly ministry here. 
Here he found beauty. And his soul 
exulted in and needed beauty. This church 
building was dear to him. It spoke to 
him a “various language.’ Its pure 
whiteness, its stateliness, its simplicity of 
line, the old pews, this high pulpit and 
sounding board—these meant much to 
him, elevated his thought, inspired and 
blessed him. 

Then, too, the long and fine tradition 
of the church spoke to him of permanence, 
the continuity of life and of religion. He 
was happy in being a part of it, carrying 
forward the tradition. 

And the parsonage was more to him than 
a place of residence. It, too, was some- 
thing of a symbol—the embodiment of a 
devotion on the part of individuals to a 
great and sacred cause. Fond of his home, 
and given to hospitality, we can under- 
stand how he appreciated the old parson- 
age. 

And what all this meant to him we can 
see in the enthusiasm and devotion with 
which he carried on his work here just as 
long as God vouchsafed him earthly life. 

We have already noted that our friend’s 
was a most kind and gentle soul. ‘Yet it 
had a glorious might.”’ Since his hospital 
experience he has not been a well man. 
Yet he went bravely forward carrying his 
burden of parish work, with the same 
courtesy, the same cheerfulness, the same 
devotion. And when the Great Call came 
it found him with the work of his hands 
still established upon him. From what we 
know of him, it is precisely what he would 
have most devoutly desired. So, may we 
not say of his life, twas blessed, and say 
of his death, ’tis well! 

Let us in this hour have no sense of de- 


spair in our hearts—no rebellion against 
God’s will. He ordereth all things well. 
Gentle, noble and fruitful souls are not 
born to die. For our friend there has 
started a new quest, a work of higher ser- 
vice. God has some grand employment 
for his child. And from his high home, if 
we will, all that we loved and honored here 
will cheer us, and comfort us, and light 
our upward way. Let us not doubt that 
when we come where he is, we shall find 
him faring on, ‘‘as dear in the love of there 
as the love of here.” 


“They are not lost 
Who find the light of sun 
And stars and God.” 


Unitarian Ministers on 
College Panels 


Unitarian ministers during March will 
share actively in college embassies through- 
out New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States area. Unitarians will be on the 
teams of ministers, rabbis and priests in- 
vited for three-day periods at several lead- 
ing colleges and will take part in fraternity 
house discussion groups, in Christian As- 
sociation panel meetings and chapel ser- 
vices. This informal type of college work 
in religion has increased greatiy in popu- 
larity with students in recent years. Re- 
cent engagements of Unitarian ministers 
include the following: 


Rev. Herbert Hitchen: 
March 9—Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Me. 
March 10—Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 
March 11—University of Maine, Orono, 
Me. 
March 12—Normal School, Castine, Me. 


Dr. Frederick M. Eliot: 
March 16—Vassar 
keepsie, N. Y. 
March 23—Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, Mass. 
May 11—Cornell 
INGLY; 


Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman: 
March 18—Cincinnati University, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
March 20—Antioch College, 
Springs, O. 
March 25—Bible College of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 


College, Pough- 


University, Ithaca, 


Yellow 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
t renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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lrresponsibilities 


Poultry Department 


Yes, it looks as if we would have to es- 
tablish a poultry department. The recent 
remark in this column anent the effects of 
jazz music on the laying hen has egged on 
F. M. D. to send us the following: 

“Several years ago, I was playing the 
piano in a Maine farmhouse. It was a 
good piano, in tune, and I was playing not 
jazz but a Chopin Nocturne. At the close 
of the performance some friends, who had 
been sitting on the front porch, told me 
that all the hens on the premises had col- 
lected in the yard and stood motionless 
until the music ceased. I was flattered at 
the time, thinking myself a second Pan, 
but now that I have your testimony re- 
garding the sensitiveness of poultry to jazz 
on a radio, my pride is all gone!” 

We do not think our correspondent need 
feel any loss of pride. To stand up and 
listen intently as these hens did is surely 
more of a compliment to a musical per- 
former than to sit down and lay an egg. 


A Parable 


Once upon a time the gods had a docu- 
ment guarding a secret that must not be 
revealed to man for a thousand years. One 
said, ‘Let us carry it to the remotest part 
of the earth that man may not find it.” 
But it was pointed out that man was a 
roving animal and the remotest part of the 
earth might be visited by him. Another 
said, ‘“‘Let us bury it in the deepest part of 
the sea that man may not find it.”” But it 
was pointed out that man was a curious 
animal and not even the sea was safe from 
his explorations. The gods sat silent and 
sorrowtiul until the oldest and wisest arose 
and said, “Let us hide the document 
where no one will ever see it for a thousand 
years. Let us place it on the literature 
table of the First Congregational Unitarian 
Church of Flint, Michigan.’”” Then did the 
gods shout, ‘‘Eureka,’’ and went out and 
bought all-day suckers.——The Prospector 
(Calendar of Unitarian Church of Flint, 
Mich.) 


Revival in Berkeley 


A San Francisco columnist tells the 
following on one of our eminent preachers: 
“When the Rev. Horace Westwood of the 
First Unitarian Church in Berkeley rose 
to deliver his sermon Sunday morning, he 
looked around, observed scores of young 
people whose faces were strange to him— 
and told how pleased he was to see them 
there. As a modest man, it occurred to 
Dr. Westwood that he was in the presence 
of a revived religious faith among the boys 
and girls of the college town. I hate to 
deflate either of those theories for Dr. 
Westwood, but the true explanation is this: 
Mr. James Ford, instructor in journalism 
at the university, had given Dr. West- 
wood’s sermon as a class assignment for 
his students. They were there primarily 
as amateur reporters—Sorry.”’ 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unttarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of - 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Bibles tor Children 


We carry a complete line for 
every need and every pocketbook 
Send for Catalogs 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries — Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


) 1837 Marking 104 years of service 194] 


to the church and clergy 


COX’ SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23R0 STREET, NEW YORK. N. Y. 


The Menduilter 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address . 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League 


The Organized Man Power of 
Our Unitarian Churches 


More Suggested League Chapter Objectives: 


To encourage members to cultivate and spread knowl- 
edge and understanding of Unitarianism—especially by 
the study of its great leaders—and the place which the 
Unitarian Church occupies in the world today. 


To increase the effectiveness of the Unitarian Service 
Committee by encouraging personal participation in its 
work, publicizing its aims and cooperating in its financing. 


League Headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service at 11. Mr. Greeley 
will preach. Church school at 9.30. Chapel vesper 
service at 5. (March 9) Rev. Carl H. Kopf. (March 
16) Prof. Henry J. Cadbury, D. D. Gannett Club 
(College Age Group) at 6. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday service at 
11 a.m. Weekdays at noon. Monday organ recital. 
Tuesday-Friday, preaching services. March 4-7, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, D. D., The Community 
Church of New York. March 11-14, Rev. Russell J. 
Clinchy, Center Church, Hartford, Conn. Wednes- 
day Vesper at 5.15 p. m. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIll Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p. m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


